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IME MAID AND THE LEAF. 





BY F. 8. x. 


A dead leaf drifted along the snow— 
A poor brown lraf with ed tore 3 
Now here, now tbere, blow o and low, 
An outcast and a thing of scorn. 
Alas ! ales! 
8o life drifts on to hearts forlorn. 


Once in a bower, fresh and b mt 
Kissed by the sun rays and t ew, 
A maid to flee the bot run's might, 
Prone to the ground ber fair limbs threw, 
To sleep, te sleep. 
And dream of some one that she knew. 


she s) and dreamed a horrid thing— 
That be she loved from her would stray; 
And starting ap, deep sorrowing, 
Besolved to seek him out that day. 
Alas ! alas! 
"Twas all too true—Le’d fled away. 


Her last love token—just a leaf 
Of sycamore—love's emblem Son ae 
Sbe threw away. then prayed that grief 
Might bear her off trom mortal sight. 


Alas! ome! 
While the dead leaf dfifted thro’ the night. 


WON AT LAST; 


—OR,— 





Love’s Strateg y 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD LYNNE 'S 
CHOICE,” ‘‘ WEAKER THAN A WO- 
MAN,’’ ETC, 


CHAPTER III.—[(Conrinvuzp } 


NE balmy, beautiful evening in Spring 
we sat together, Blanche and I, waich- 
ing the tide. I do not know why, but 
ali that sy aw thoughts had been with 

my aunt and Lionel. Something prompted 
me to tell my story to Blanche. 1— 
it would interest her, and 1 had grown to 
love and admire her honorable nature so 
much, that I would freely have intrusted her 
with a secret that involved even my life. As 
I bad thought, she was deeply interested. 
Suddenly a look of alarm passed over her 
fair — face. 

‘‘Miss Linden,’’ she said, ‘‘you have not, 
I hope, told me this because you think of 
leaving me.”’ 

‘No, I have no intention of the kind,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘I dislike all concealment, and am 
glad that I have told you about myself ”’ 

‘Why have you taken your first name?” 
she asked. ‘‘I think Erlecote mucb prettier 
than Liaoden.”’ 

‘Simply for this reason,’’ I replied, —‘‘that 
if my aunt and I become reconciled, and I 
am ber heiress, as she says she bas always 
intended me to he, I think she would not like 
me to be recognized asa ¢i devant companion 
or governess; another thing is, 1 do not wish 
a4 know anything of my whereabouts 

“Why?” she said, “if you will allow that 
question.”’ 

‘Because, to epeak frankly, I am warmly 
attached to you, and do A wish to leave 
you until I see something that promises bap 

for you, —some change in your present 
monotonous life,’’ I ‘ 

‘I fear that will never be,’’ she said, with 
ssigh; and suddenly — her head she 

in my face ‘I would give much,” 
—— ‘to trust 2* tell yee the 
some strange history as 
— advice.’’ = beige 

‘ You can do so, Blanche,” I replied. ‘‘I 
have told ou m ° 
cafe with me” y secret; yours will be as 
made a vow to myself that I would 
—*2*v the future as one Rie the world,”’ 
7 said; “that no human interest, feeling, 
152 should enter my heart again. 

wly but surely, I hardly know by what 
ee, Mise Linden, 7 have bruken up the 
to nn deep of my | I can never return 

pred I could not now sbut myself up 
hoping se an? as I did two years only 
The current of my thoughts 

mame 


to die, 
Changed, I cannot feel again 


3 


* and despair; there is now some beau 
ty in life. I can plainly see it, but I know 

not what to do with the years before me. 1 
am tied, yet free; bound. yet no fetters chain 
me. I love, yettry to hate. There never 
was a sadder fate than mine.”’ 

Her bead dropped upon her bands; the far. 
away yearning lock that bad once grieved 
me, came back to those dark, beautiful ey«s 

‘You bave been very kind to me, Miss 
Linden,” she continued, ‘‘like a sister would 
have been. It cannot be wrong to break a 
resolve such as 1 made.”’ 

“It will not,’”’ ITanswered. ‘‘The wrong 
was committed when you madeit. I am 
anxious to help you, but I cannot do so while 
this thick veil of mystery hangs over you.”’ 

Then, while the murmur of the waves 
sounded like scothing music, I heard the fol- 
lowing story : 

“I bave never seeumed snotber name, 
Miss Linden, simply because I had no need. 
I sm Bianche, or more strictly s ing, 
Lady Blanche Carleon. the only child of the 
late Lord Carleon, and the wile of Lord Car- 
leon, of Carleon.’’ 

‘Is it poesible,’’ I cried, ‘that you are 
married ?’’ 

‘Yes, I have been married three years,’’ 
she said. ‘I was sixteen before my wedding 
day. I have never scen my husband since. 
I have been trying to learn how to hate him, 
but I cannot.’ 

‘| know him,“ I cried, breathlessly. ‘I 
have met him several times in London.’”’ 

“You know him—you have seen him!’ 
she cried, epringing up from her seat. 

‘Yes, I met him once at a flower show, 
and at two or three balls,’’ I replied; ‘‘he is 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw.’’ 

I should have continued my sentence, but 
she suddenly leaned forward and kissed me 

jonately. 

— 5 I have gazed upon him, 
I suppose, ’' wae my laughing comment. 

*Yes,’’ she said,a burning blush over- 
spreading her face and neck; ‘‘I have loved 
him so much. young asI am, that to win one 
kind look from him I would almost be glad 
to die.’’ 

‘Bat, Blanche,’’ I eaid, a recollection of 
some London gorsip coming to my mind, ‘'] 
heard that Lord Carleon was devoted to that 
beautiful Gabriel d'Este, an Italian lady, 
who was al) the rage a year or two since.”’ 

“Ah,’’ shesaid, ‘that golden haired Ga 
briel. What have I not suff:red through 
her! Did you ever see her, Miss Linden?’ 

‘Yes, one evening at the opera,’’ I re. 
plied. ‘‘I remember ber very well. My 
aunt, who went everywhere, and seemed to 
know every one, pointed Gabriel d Este out 
to me.”’ 

‘She is very lovely, I suppose,’’ said Lady 
Carleon, in a melancholy voice. 

“Yes, but hers isa most pecu'iar style,’’ 
I replied; ‘‘she has golden hair and dark 
eyes.” 

a Marian,” ssid my companion, eagerly, 
‘te]l me truthfully, is she very much more 
beautiful than—than you said | was?’ 

“Indeed, she is not,’’ I replied; ‘‘in an 
other year's time. if you have health and 
strength, you will, I believe, far excel Ga 
briel d’Este; besides, she has nota voice 
like yours.”’ 

The child, for she was hardly anything 
else, clasped her hands J verily believe she 
was praying. 

I must tel] you J— story from the very 
beginning,’’ she said. “My fatner, Lord 
Carleon, was a very strange man; he held a 
high position in England, and wae generally 
supposed to bean unmarried man. I do not 
know anything of my mother’s family 
Where and how my father met ber I cannot 
say. She wasa lady by birth and educa 
tion, but I should imagine poor, and fer be. 
neath the rich and powerful Lord Carleon 
in rank and position. Al) I know is that 
they were married in the little church of 
San Giacomo, in Naples. I haveseenacopy 
of their marriage deed. My mother s name 
was Bianci Falerni. The msrrisge was kept 
quite secret, none of my father's friends or 
relations were apprised of it. I do notknow 
if my mother was surprised at that She 
never came 10 England, she never saw the 
old family mension where the Carieons have 


ding, my father bought a besautifal little 
villa on the prettiest part of the shore of the 
Jake of Como. I was born there, and it was 
my mother's bome and mine until I was ten 
years old. We saw little of my father. 

uring the summer he resided with us for 
some months, and then went back to Eng 
land on business. He said my mother had 
better not encounter the cold and damp of 
tbe English climate, and made thata xt 
for never taking bherthere. But (sh me!) 
I know the real truth now. Lord Carleon 
was proud man. Oarried away by a sud. 
den and violent fancy, I cannot call it love, 
for my beautiful young mother, he married 
her and repented it. I believe, all the rest of 
his life. He might have aspired to the hand 
of the noblest ladies in England, and he had 
married a poor Italian, simply for her won. 
drous beauty, of which he soon tired. 

‘Our villa was a solitary one. Ah, Ma- 
rian, I bave been solitary all my life! In 
compliance with my father’s request, my 
mother formed no acquaintances. We lived 
alone; our servants were all Italians, who 
took but little interest in the family they 
served. There was but one exception, and 
that was Mrs. Dean, my housekeeper; when 
I was born, my father sent her from Eog 
Jand to be my nurse, and she has never leit 
me since. Our life was quiet in the extreme; 
the beautiful sunny lake itself was not more 
calm or bright. —_ change was the 
occasional going and coming of my father 
Oh Marian, how wildly, how passionately I 
loved my beautiful mother! I cannot name 
her or think of her without my heart half 
breaking. If she had lived how different 
my fate would have been! Noone else ever 
loved or cared for me until you came.”’ 

Bitter sobs shook her delicate frame. I 
was almost alarmed at her passion of grief. 

‘Do not tell me any more, Lady Blanche, 
if it distresses you so much,”’ I said. 

“I will tell you all,“ she replied; ‘‘but, 
Marian, if you love me, call me Blanche; if 
you knew the empty mockery of that title, 
you would never use it when addressing 

‘I will not doso again if it does not please 
you,”’ Isaid, halfsmiling to think how many 
fine ladies would give all they hold dear to 
possess the title poor Blanche shrank from 
hearing. 

‘I do not know whether my mother re. 
pented her marriage,’’ she resumed. ‘She 
was very happy; she never complained or 
murmured, but her sweet face grew sad, and 
she would sit fur days together gesing on 
the sunny lske with a wistful look in her 
eyes wnich I could not bear to see. I used 
to sit on her knee, content if I could but lay 
my little head on her breast. She would 
clasp me tightly in her arms and kiss me 
while my face was wet with her tears. Oh 
Marian, I cannot linger on it; it kills me to 
talk of my mother. She pined away and 
died of a broken heart. She is buried on 
the beautiful shores of Como, where the 
wind and rippling waves alone chant her 
requiem. 

‘I must not forget to tell yon that once, 
when my father came from England, he 
brought with him a picture; it Jay carelessly 
on the table oft his dressing-room. My mo. 
ther took it up and asked him what it was. 
‘It is the portrait of my nephew, Allan 
Douglas,’ was my father's reply. 1 re 
member how he patted my bead, and said, 
half laughingly, ‘Ah, if this little lady bad 
only belonged to the nobler sex, Allan would 
never have been Lord Carleon, as I suppose 
he will now.’ 

‘My mother made no comment. Perhaps 
a pang of something sharper than sorrow 
shot through her heart. Saetook me in her 
arms, and kissed me passionately. ‘If you 
bad been a boy, my darling.’ she murmured, 
‘be would have taken me to his proud home 
for the sake of its beir.’ 

“To my great delight, my father left the 
por trait tcbind him. It was a source of 
many pleasures to me. | knew no jitile 
children; the few who lived in the neighbor- 
ing villas were all stra.gers to me and | 
made a companion of the — picture. 
It represented s young man, or rather boy, 
about fifteen. Tne face was charming so 
and frank, so noble and thougbtlal, 











lived for generations. Soon after their wed- 


‘ ‘ 





were so diff-rent from the dark haired chifl- 
dren I had seen, so different to m that 
I thought them the most beaatifal in the 
world. I have the portrait now, Mariana. [ 
will show it to you when we retura home. 
Seeing that no one claimed it, or seemed to 
notice it, I took possession of it, and 
to 


on a chair, — posse: in my < way, 
to speak to it. was tellin something 
about the lake. . 

‘Blanche,’ cried my mother, in some 
surprise, ‘to whom are you speaking?’ 

oa to Allan Douglas, mamma,’ I re- 
plied. 

** ‘What can you mean?’ she sald, hasten- 
ing into the nursery where I was. She 
emiled when she saw the picture on the 
chair. 

** ‘T often talk to Allan, mammy,’ I sald; 
‘but he never speaks, because, you know, he 
is a pictare.’ 

** ‘Blanche,’ said my dear mother, ‘I wish 
you were not so fond of it; it gives me a 
shivering foreboding to see you kiss it so. 
Will you give it to me?”’ 

‘* ‘Please let me keep it, dear mammaf’ I 
asked. 

“She said no more, and I retained my 
treasure; but, ah me, how true was my mo- 
oars Gomemns! l wonder if she kaows 
it all. 

**‘Marian, I cannot tell you how she died. 
I was in her arms—her last breath fluttered 
on my lips. If1l could have died with her, 
it would have been well for me. A mother- 
less child is the most desolate little creature 
in the world. 

There came then a change forme. After 
my mother was buried our servants were 
dismissed, our home was broken up, aad 
Mrs. Dean brought me to England. Can 
you imagine the change from the beautiful 
olive clad shores of Como, the sunny, rip- 
pling lake, the blue Italian sky, the purp 
vines.and fragrant flowers, to this dreary 
spot? Yet here the only child of Lord Car- 
leon was condemned to stay, because my 
lord did not wish the world to know any- 
thing of his marriage. My little estab! 
ment was soon formed. Mrs. Dean was ap- 
pointed housekeeper; the butler is her 
brother; and & governess was sent down to 
take possession of me. Poor Miss Tirrell, 
she had but a weary time of it. Sne is dead 
pow (she died in London), so I must oaly 
speak of her virtues; they were many, bat 
could never love her. She was full of that 
cold English propriety that freezesone She 
never had a warm-hearted impulse. She 
tried hard to make me study; and five years 
passed in this dreary place in one monoto- 
nous round of our scruggies and rebellions. 
I wonder that I did not weep myself away; 
night and day I cried continually for my lost 
mother. 

I had but two sources of comfort; one 
was my old nurse, Mrs Dean, the other ay 
beloved picture. I kept up my child 
habit of talking to it. I used to tell it all my 
troubles and my longiog for my mother. 
That picture was to me what brothers, sis- 
ters, and playfellows are to other children. 
In thisdreary way without change or alter. 
ation to enliven me, I attained my sixteenth 
year—sullen, gloomy, and unhappy, with- 
out the feelings and pleasures of a child, 
thinking ever of my home at Como and the 
mother I had lost there. 

‘(ae morning there was a great excite. 
ment in the house A mesenger came to 
say that my father was exceedingly ill, and 
whet toseeme. I was pleased to leave In- 
gledew; it had seemed so like a prison. We 
went by rai! t» London, and found @ close 
carriage awaiting us atthe station. I was 
positively frightened at my father's bouse; 
it was so grand so magnificently furni-bed. 
I had never seen anything lke it in all my 
life The imposing array of servanis in 
gorgeous livery, the exquisite statues and 
costly tokens of aboundiog wealth tor atime 
bewildered me. I could only gaze in utter 
astonishment. We were taken tos grand 
drawing room. and there the housekeeper 
a'tended us. I donot know what the ser- 


a home where she ought to 





the bright large blue eyes and chestnut curis 


vants thought of this late introduction of a 
daughter 
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have boes years They were very re 
— ma, ont I have no doukt peanped 
a Sea 
their master. There was no 
now; I was called by my father’s 
— 

‘we were sitting there in saxious 
suspense, awaiting moment « sum. 
mons to my father, the and a 

man entered. Marian, it wes Allan 
Douges It seemed to me as my 
picture hed come to life, and stood 
me. I forgot that I was stranger and he 
unknown tome. Had I act in my lonely 
hours kissed a hundred times those blue eyes 
and chestnut curis? The face was unchang 
ed; it wore the same noble, open jook I knew 
sowell It was as though an old and dear 


~ 


o Serres gen wail now,’ I answer 
ed, eee: ‘but it is your picture. I have 
bed it everso many years. When I was a 
Spe 5 Gees & it was alive and talk to 

** ‘When you were a child?’ he laughed. 
‘Why, how old are now? 

* Sixteen,’ I rather offended that 


he should consider meas very young. 
* "Bat," he said, ‘my dear little girl al 
you know me so well. I have oot the 
least ) Who you are, or what you are do 


‘Tam come to see paps,’ I answered; 
‘he is ill, and wants me My name is Blanche 
Carieon.’ 


“Marian, he started back, as though he 
bad received a sudden blow; bis tace, nay, 
even bis lips, grew white as death; he a! 
most seemed to gasp for breath 

* ‘Do you mean.’ be said, at length, ‘that 
Lord Carieon is your father?’ 

“*Yes,’ I replied, as much surprised at his 
question as he was at my revelation, ‘of 
course he is.’ 

“All rorther conversation was prevented 
by the entrance of a tall and stately lady; 
ber baughty face and rich rustling dress 


startled me. She, too, was pale, and her 
lips quivered. She almost shuddered wheao 
shesawme. Going up to the young man, 


she lsid ber bans on his shou'der. 

“Oh Allan. my poor boy,” she said, ‘I 
can bardly bear it’ 

* ‘Mother,’ he asked in a tremb!ing voice, 
pointing to me, ‘did you know this? 

“Never until this minute,’ she rep'ied; 

uncle has just sent for me, and told me 

Ob Allan. my heart is breaking after all my 
A dreams, to see you disappointed 
at — 


** “It is pot that so much,’ he said, imps 
tient!y; ‘why has there been such conceal. 
ment?—why have I been brought up to hopes 
and expectations that were utterly talse! 
My uncle had every right to please himself, 
bat not to deceive me 

“The lady whispered something to him. 
and he ssid, resolutely, No, mother: let 
right be right Blanche is my cousin; I 
must meet my fate’ 











| heiress 


| little one trom her birth 
| erness who could effectually educate Blanche 





Then turning to me, | 
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the while that I had a child of my 


own. a it t© you . 
ago I met child s mother in 
beastiful, ase 
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marry brillian 

s certainty, and I—w 
miserable feeling; but 
ashamed to own that I, for whom 
had been entertained, had 
marrying poor portionless girl, 
uty and virtue were her only 
*‘Marian. I shal] never agsin fee! a 
acutely as the anguish those words 
me. My father, lying dying there 
me. had been ashamed of my beautifal, 
young mother, who bad died, I believe, 
cause she knew it ; 

‘Lady Dougias held s glass that contained 
some cordial to my father’s lips, and he 
went on: 

‘ ‘Forgive me, Blanche, my child, if my 
words grieve you. I must tell the truth now 
—I was ashamed of the obecure marriage | 
had made, and did not care toown it If I 
had had a son, I should however have 
my marriage no secret; but my little daugh- 
ter was born. Gradually I ht lees of 
my Italian home. Position, wealth, honors 
were mine in England, and I became ab 
sorbed in them. My name grew famous 
amongst the leading men of the day. I do 
not excuse myself. I acted wrongly, nay 
wickedly; but true it is that every day 
seemed to weaken the ties that bound me to 
my wife and child.) In mysinful, misersb'e 
pride I regretted my marriage. At length 
my poor wife died—died without murmur 
or complaint, and [sent for ny child Lin- 
tended then to declare my marriage and 
bring ber home; but I delayed it so long, 
thatevery day J felt more and more reluc- 
tant’ One great reason was, Allan, that 
having brought you up as my beir, I could 
not bear to disappoint you I have loved 
you, boy, as though you had been my own 
son. 

‘Allan touched my father’s brow with his 
lips, and said. tenderly, ‘I am your son in 
love aad affection.’ 

‘* “I could not endure the thought of tell 
ing you, Allan, that a poor little child must 
usurp your place," said my father; ‘but I dare 
not die without doing so. I sent little 
Blanche to the old dower house, Ingledew 
House it is called, a gloomy mansion, built 
many years sgo by one of the Lords of Car 
leon, who hated his kind. I had it furnished 
as befitted the residence of my daughter and 
I gave the control of it into the 
bands of the faithful nurse who attended the 
I selected a gov- 
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I ought to have done more. but, alas. now I 
see it all—my sin and its folly! I stifled the 
jove with which my heart yearned at times 
for my child; it has now become remorse.’ 

You can atone for it now, uncle,’ said 


be said, ‘Blanche, this is your sunt Lady | avian, soothingly. 


Douglas * 
*She coolly touched my cheek with her 


lip; and, ob Marian, I thought my heart | 


would have broken. She might have given 


who seemed #0 much in every one's way 


What would I not have given to have been | 


Douglas spoke a few words to Miss 

lL something about the moms we were 
woccupy. I was sent away to have mr 
traveling dress removed, and then was taken 
to my father’s room."’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Uniess you can die when the dream is t— 
Ob, never call !t loving ' — 


ving with my mother on the shore of Como! 
y 
Tirre 


Mas Baow rise 
ARIAN. continued Blanche, ‘I some 
times think that if! live to be abun 
dred years old, every moment I spect 
ia my fathe.'s bouse wil! rise as vivid 
ly before me as it does now. 
“When I entered the room I saw a stately 


bed with rich velvet hangings; the air was | 


redolent with perfume; on the thick carpe 
no foottall could be heard. Every imag’ 
ble luxury and comfort was there, both for 
use and ornament Lady Douglas came for 
ward and took me by the hand She Jed me 
to my father's side Ah how changed was 
be from the proud handsome gentieman who 
used to visit us at Como! Desth was in his 
Fae See end canine exes. He seemed two 
in « light slumber, but Lady Douglas 
bending ~~ him sad. ‘Walter your 
“He opened his eyes, and looked at me. 
He held out his arms, and I was for a mo 
atin’ be cient poor 
ee , m or 
pasa child, how I have wronged you' Look 
ve your mother’s 
Haaren re you — “ag 
wee much impressed by the scene 
wery. Allan Dougies knelt on the other 
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|} Allan 


At your expense. my dear boy,’ he 
said. ‘I can. and must. You will soon be 
Lord Carieon. Allan. I shal! not see another 


“= } . se! } 
one word of welcome to the motheriess gir! | sunset. But with the title there goes onlys 


very smsil portion of the estates; only 
Hulme Hall My fortune—which is you 
know, & very large one—maust go wo 


| Blanche.’ 


‘It is only right and just, uncle,’ said 

‘You could not do otherwise. ' 
‘*Hesaven bless you, Allan, for those 

words,’ said my father. ‘Bat what becomes 


| ot your dream? How can you buy back 


again the broad lands of the Douglas, that 
has been the hope of your life and of your 
mother’s?’ 

“I must relinguish it, uncie, or trust to 
time,’ he replied. 

‘Nay,’ said my father, eagerly, ‘I have 


| a plan by following which you can still ac- 


complish your wish. I sayaplan, Allan, 
bat it is more than this It ismy command, 
my entreaty, my prayer, my last request to 
you, who have been to me as my own son. 
Grant it to me, and it will soothe my dying 
hour, lessen my remorse. and make me hap- 
py. Refuse it, and I shal) die a miserable, 
wretched man. Allap, will you grant my 


prayer? 
‘* That I will, uncle, cheerfully, if I can. 
$08 FAS ES A le NS replied Al 








request, i . 
who never refused a ae 

** ‘I will not, uncle,’ he . Iwill 
marry Blanche.’ 

“ ‘Thank you. my dear son,’ said my fa- 
ther. ‘Add one favor 
that my eyes shall be g by 
the wish of my heart fulfilled. Let the mar- 
riage take place here to-morrow morning. 

** ‘Bo soon?’ said Allan. 

‘« Yes I shall die happier for it,’ was the 
reply. ‘I shall leave my litile girl in safe 
bands. You will be kind to her for my sake 
alone. and for the wrong I did her mother?’ 

‘* ‘I will, uncle.” replied Allan, 22 

“I have some dim reoollection of 
Douglas taking me in her arms. and calling 
me her daughter—ot Miss Tirrell leading me 
from the room; then there is a blank of sev- 
era] hours. I awoke trom the long sleep or 
swoon—I cannot tell which it was. I was 
alone in my own rocm. I wasin my father's 
house, and he lay dying. I was the pro- 
mised wife of Alan Douglas 

* Marian,’ resumed Bianche, after a pause 
of some moments, ‘ woald laugh if I 
were to tell you how passionately I loved 
Allan. You will think I was too young to 
know the meaning of the word ‘‘love.’’ 
Ab. no! Though a child in I had a 
woman's heart. I had never loved anyone 
but my mother; the next dearest object to 
me was my picture. Allan did not seem 
like a stranger to me. Had I not known 
and loved him all my life? The moment I 
saw him, and went up to greet him, that 
moment my heart seemed to leave me, and 
cleave to him—that moment I would have 
died forbim. It was my fate, I suppose; 
and now I lay, with two feelings contending 
in my heart—one was sorrow for my father; 
the other, wild, worshipping love tor Allan 
Douglas. I cannot tell you all my folly— 
how I kissed my hand where he had touched 
it. The very wave of my hair where his 
fingers fora moment had lingered became 
sacred in my eyes. It wasa wild, idolatrous 
girl's dream, from which I had a rude 
awakening. I thoaght how, when I was 
Allan's wife, I would study and read; how 
I would consult his tastes and wishes. Oh, 
how dearly I loved him! 

“None of the servants knew why Allan 
and I met the next morning in my father's 
room Miss Tirrell was too much astonished 
a ~~ Poor lady! She man. 

to say, ‘Blanche, are real) { 
to be married?’ _ — 

“I remember that ceremony. My father 
looked paler and nearer death than he had 
done on the day previous’ He was sup. 

by many soft pillows, and his valet. 
orne, who had witnessed my mother's 
marriage, stood behind him. Lady 
stood by my side. I do not know who the 
clergyman was 

‘‘We were married, and the i ld 
ring shone on my finger iady D oo 
kissed me; Allan, for the first 


heart. M uy. He 
lived the day through but never saw another 
sun set 


“Marian, I cannot tell how bewilder- 
ed f felt when Lady Douglas eddeemed ene 
as ‘Lady Carleon. I thought I mast be 


£- 

‘ During the week that elapsed before m 
father's funeral, I remained secluded in 3 
own room with Miss Tirrell. On 
ning of the day when the sad ceremony 
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before them; my blood boiled, a 
lava of rage rus th my mind 
heart; for the moment, I even Allan. 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 


Tue Zciw Drees—A cofrespondent 
“I have seen it urged im , 4m 
rs as an insuperable barrier to the £ 
of Zululand for traffic that the Zalu, in com- 
mon with all ——— has Ly upconquersa- 
ble antipathy to clothing. greater 
could not be promulgated. True. in 
tive and raw state his — is 
plest and most meagre 
ing, as it does, of a rin 
married, and a piece 0 
ing from the waist before 
mon toall But this is because he 
get other articles of clothing. 
obtain clothing he does so with a by 
ance. I have often wondered _~ all 


* 


—— 
ah 
Het 


out in every form of teaping Gas. 
my way yp ee Aether 
to meet a native three or four old tunics 


men, too, are fond of 
gay—the brighter the better nave eee 
through the whole of South Africa, must 
confess that the Zulu woman is the most 
chaste and decent in her dress and bearing 





Fifty four years ago the lady 
Empress of Germany was L ny 
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7 cola 
Once wore Cowan Se pete 
With giad eyes that 


Shall with tender pity, 
Your small blossoms, sweet and rare! 





Red Dress and Black Eyes. 





HIS custom of sending valentines is ox 
eninge silly! I wonder people of 
sense te it, when annually so 
much valuable time is t, so much 
money wasted, and so many foolish and un 
happy marriages result from its observance. ’’ 

The ker was a tall, good looking in- 
dividual, and his handsome features ex 
pressed all the contempt which he felt for 
the subject. 

“‘All pique, Maitland! you are vexed be- 
cause you have been slighted, or because 
some fair one has not seen fit to reply to one 
of your elegant epistles,’’ replied Edwin 
Hayes, a young married man, at whose resi 
dence the person called Maitlamd-was spend - 
ing the evening preceding Valentine's Day. 

‘You are in error, my friend; I never 
wrote or sent, what is called a valentine in 
my life.” 

* never received one?’’ asked Hayes, 
archly. 

“I did not say that; I have dozens of 
them in an old portfolio, and this morning 
I received one which cost some inconsider- 
ate young lady considerable money; a favor 
by the way, which I am so stupid as not to 
appreciate.” 

‘You lack nothing but years to make you 
a crusty old bachelor, itland; and if I 
was a young lady, I would certainly send 

ou an ugly are. Don’t you think 
t would be a good plan, Ada?" asked E4- 
win, turning smilingly towards his wife, a 
lady whose prepossessing countenance and 
agreeable manners could not fail to make a 
favorable im jon. 

“Nay, win; 1 fear that with Mr 
Maitland’s present views the eflect would 
not be a good one,’’ she replied. 

“You are right, Mrs. Hayes; for should 1 
be so unfortunate as to discover to whorl 
I was indebted for the notice, I shouid 
afterwards respect her but little,” added the 
young man. 

“I am half inclined to relate a case which 
transpired under my own personal observa. 
tion,”’ resumed the other, in the same light 
tone in which Maitland had spoken. ‘I do 
not expect to make a proselyte of you, but 
it will certainly serve as a punishment for 
your obstinacy.” 

Maitland professed his entire ee 
© submit to the infliction, and laughingly 
placed himself in an easy position to give 
his attention. 

“Two or three years ago, then,’’ re- 
sumed Edwin, ‘a young man was saunter- 
ing leisurely along a fashionable street in 
One of our northern cities, As he walked 
on he perceived two ladies emerge from a 
handsome dwelling; but he did not give 
them a second Howrey: his attention was 
riveted on a third lady who stood at a long 
window, watching their d Henry 
Archer (for that was our hero's name) bad 
& fuil view of a well proportioned figure, 
attractive features, and a peculiarly sweet 


—— her rn de = 
ustrous, an er com dazz 

fairness. Arthur now bethought himself 
that he might be considered impertinent 


ope, the chirography of which was fault- 


February 14th, 18—. 

‘Lavy: In availing myself of a custom 
which time has long I trust I 
am not overstepping the bounds of pro. 

ety, or taking an unpardonable liberty. 
Ip oor? es ortunate a @ casu- 

glim your person, our beaut 
bes madoan impression which 1 feel assured 
time will never eftace. 

“IT am presumptuous enough to desire to 
make your acquaintance, fee con- 
confident that it could not prove o 
than highly agreeable to myself. I would 
fain impress it upon your mind, most earnest- 
ly, that this is no passing whim entered into 
in a spirit of frivolity and mischief; but the 
result of a strong and a sincere wish to be- 
come personally known to one who has un- 
wittingly pleased me so much. I would 
most respectfully solicit you to condescend 
to reply to this epistie, remembering that it 
is from one who is deeply in earnest, and 
too honorable to trifle with such a subject. 

Hoping you will pardon my boldness, I 
subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edward Wayland.”’ 

‘This production was sealed,’’the gentle- 
man continued, —— = the paper, ‘‘and 
addressed, in a bold d, ‘To the Lady 
with the Red Dress and Black Eyes, No. 14 
C—— Street, N. V.“ 

The next mail brought Henry Arcber the 
following reply: 

‘Your somewhat extraordinary epistle 
has been received. Its very unique address 
came near creating a quarrel between my 
fair cousins, who were not all agreed as to 
who should be the recipient of so much 
honor; but when their eyes were pro- 
nounced respectively gray and blue, it was 
passed overto me. As to forming your ac- 
quaintance, that would depend upon circum- 
stances. It might be beneficial, and it might 
not; time only would determine. My name 
is a common one; not at all romantic You 
can learn it by consulting any of my friends 
who will be most happy to gratify your 
curiosity. 

With respect, A. E.”’ 
‘‘As may be surmised, this non commit- 
tal answer was not very satisiactory to my 
friend Henry.’’ 

He was now well assured — | me young 
lady possessed good sense and ju nt, 
mem | that her confidence was not to be mained 
by what seemed to her flattery. He felt 
gratified that in this respect she was supe- 
rior to many of ber sex. 
“He tried again, using all the eloquence he 
was master of, employing every ible 
argument to convince her of his cerity 
and honorable intextions. 
‘‘But hers was no common mind. All bis 
tact and talents were put in requisition to 
plead his cause. 
‘Many letters passed between them. Hen- 
ry poured into his all the passionate earnest- 
ness of his nature, while the young lady 
leas cautious, displaying. as she wrote, 
ndubitable evidences of a cultivated intel 
lect. a pure mind, and refined sentiments. 
‘Bat I must hasten on. Archer and the 
young lady had corresponded some three 
weeks, when. after so pee pomp the 
favor, he was permitted to upon her. 
‘That interview I do not feel at liberty to 
describe. It wass — Tame on both 
sides, trom 8 provement 
1b a Jt ‘s manner, which sudden! 
trom anxious suspense to 


‘To bring my somewhat long story tos 
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with amazement. 

‘Yourself and Mrs. Hayes? Impossibie!"’ 
he cried. ‘You are having a little merri- 
ment at my expense.’’ 

I assure you that [ am in sober earnest,’’ 
rejoined Mr. 2 ‘But Ada and I are 
forgiving; we'll forget your compliments,”’ 
he added, laughing. 

‘I nyo to the lady herself,’’ said Mait- 
*9 a little yp 

“I must plead ty,’ return 
Hayes, ‘‘although I may have lacked ex- 
perience, and was too easily pleased.’’ 

‘‘And you actually became acquainted * 
means de valentine?” pursued Mai 
with none of his former indifference. 

— — 
prov me,”’ sa g 
affectionately at the lady beside him. 

‘‘Henceforth I'm an advocate for valen 
tines,’ said Maitland, with earnestness; 
‘and to prove my sincerity will go home 
and indite cne to the fairest and best of my 
lady acquaintances.’’ 

“Buccess attend you! You may bly 
not secure a pair of black eyes, but the 
chosen one may possess a good heart and 
beauty of mind, which are of far more im- 
portance.’’ 





ANTIQUITY OF GLOves —As Xenophon, 
in his ‘ Cyropeedia,’’ mentions that on one 
occasion Cyrus went without his gloves, 
thereare good grounds for believing that 
the ancient Persians were not ignorant of 
their use, and it is known that both Greeks 
and Romans sometimes wore them. The 

riod when gloves were first used in Eng. 

nd, however, could not have been much 
before the time of Ethelred II., when five 
pairs made a considerable part of the duty 

id by some German merchants to that 

ing for the protection of their trade. In 
the reign of Richard and John gloves were 
worn the higher classes, sometimes 
short 4 sometimes to the elbow, jewelled 
on the backs and embroidered at the tops. 
Our ancestors closely connected gloves with 
chivalry, both in love and war, and the cus. 
tom of throwing down the glove was equiv- 
alent to a challenge. the person defied signi- 
fying his acceptance of it by taking up bis 
opponent's glove and throwing down his 
own. In these practical days of ours chiv- 
alry has quite died out, asd gloves are now 
for the moet merely regarded as a cov- 
ering for the bands. 





An amusing story is told of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher bv a correspondent of the Harttord 
Times. When he was hing at Litch. 
field he was passionately fond of fishing, 
aod the preparatory lecture bell one Friday 
afternoon found him standing knee deep in 
a neighboring pond. trolling for pickerel, 
while his coat pockets were filled with fish. 
Not having time to change his clothes, he 
marched with his pole to the church, and 
entered the pulpit with his boots filled with 
waterand the pickera! kicking in his pocket. 
Notwithstanding his condition the divine 
preached one of his most impressive dis- 
courses. 


Tue Prince of Wales apparently goes 
shopping more or less from time to time, if 
a London correspondent is correct, (which 


he = isn't) in aaying that he owes 
$10 000,000. 








Major General Wool's monument, sow 








being made, is ssid to be the stone 
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BapeteaD Surerstirion mm Gunmany — 
Having ordered a neatly constructed single 
bedstead, says a t, 
with somewhat high and ornamental sides, 
I was surprised when it was brought home 
— et Oe ee ee 
on 


EF 

af 
: 
Hil 

at 


prise that [ should be 

custom and prejudice; ‘‘for.’’ says he, ‘in 

Germany single bedsteads — ——— 

sidewise against a wall or partition, oy 

removed from this position and placed 

oe Sy soe the wall to recelve a dead 
Ag 


tities mes so much as four or even five 
quarts in a morning, without any mixture 
or and as hot as he could bear. 


water was the 
tainly thought it aaa inne 
tainly t tite cure for every 
complesst, and not only took it himself but 
prescribed it, with the confidence of a San- 
grado, to every patient that came in his way. 

Anctznt GaLLantry.—The respect and 
veneration paid to the fair sex formed an es- 
sential in lent in chivalry, and asa 
proof of this, we have only to refer to the 
classification of a knight's duty, ‘‘to fear 
God and love the ladies,’’ to perceive how 
necessary female adoration is to the very ex 
istence of that order. This principle of fe- 
male adoration, so tly displayed in 
every aspect of chivalry, extended its influ. 
ence to the laws of the times, for we find 
James II. of A ordering in this man- 
ner: “We will t ev man, whether 
knight or no, whoshal! be ia company with 
a lady, pass safe and unmolested un ke 
be guilty of murder.” And Louis IL, Duke 
of Bourbon, instituting the Order of the 
Golden Shield, enjoins his knights to honor; 
above all, the ladies, and not permit any one 
to slander them, ‘‘because,”’ adds he, “from 
them comes all the honor that man can ac- 
quire. ’* 

A Cuinesz Dinner —The custom in 
China is not to give you @ bill of fare over 
which you can meditate, and if the dinner 


wis and set down in the middle of ta- 


ble. Your ayn * whose —y~ 
is unvarying, always you 
helps —e He dives his two chopsticks 


soup al) the go to work at the 
game bowl, and with the same chopsticks, 
silver and ivory. 
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* PLAEFwIBUED JOY. 
: i ; nese 
ae Joy % 0 vauersy winged and Seet 
i$ | one 7S. 
J 4 Ip the Nght of tae radiant 
bates 4 Morning sun. 
| ¥#@ } 
: Dest thou think to eaten him’ How foolish 
J nce over an ample library of books, added sch Nothing could stay and nothing could bind ; last chance of life bung on my your 
+) From piace on to place things as chess and draughtemen, and regu | 11. ibe sorrows and storms of forty years | | would sooner cast myself Arye — 
SS earteome ennee. a ee 2 we seg ee teeing could n% tame or — Seer in aa into bell than give itt’ 
the room 8 : et . 
we on ing —J it by himself c ming down and — = yy -y b- heavily black eyes — sb wed on if they tied a 
Lay thv-elf down eveet smelling grass, giving them « lecture on the relations of a look of such anguish and remorse as must | 454 like serpent that is struck 


ad Hy the ctadow J 

—2 e 

— finat down 
Ua ence breath of tbe breeze; 


And crown thy songs, aad wait in bope. 
Boddenly down 
From the b'iue of the sky 
Witt Gatter the wings 
Ot the giad Dultersy. 


Do art opeek. 4o not stir, bat wait, only walt, 
He’i! bover above thee 
A moment, aad toes 
Turn to teave tner, 
Toes Goat back again. 


And just as the waiting grows heavy to bear, 
Ma'll suddenly, sofuy, 
Sink down to rest 
On thy throbning heart. 
Oa thy tu: balent breast. 


HUNTED DOWN; 


—Uh — 


The Purpose of a Life. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 


LOvE,”’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


E must again return to Falcontewer; 
pot to the lordly castle of the Ezer 
tons, but to the gaunt wandering 
old rectory, which three centuries 
before had been the residence of the Catho- 
lic parish priest ; e you eee it did not want 
age: for at the Reformation it bad been 
standing some two centuries, while the par 
ish church, which it nearly adjcined, was 
even older. Let us enter the rectory, and 
pase into the rectors little study, which isa 
corner room with two windows, one tscing 
the sea, the other the north; from this there 
was a splendid view of the castle, with its 
lofty falonn tower rising on the west or sea 
side from which it was said a secret way 
led to the beach by which the dungeons 
bemeath the castle could be flooded. The 
donjon and this tower had been those first 
built on the site of a Roman camp by Ingle 
harde de Ezerton, in the reign of William 
the Norman, and it was this falcon tower 
that had given its name, first to the castle 
and its lands, and then to the town which 
very early began to grow there on the cliff 
Hugh Bertram, the rector of Falcontower, 
sat looking out towards the castle, thiaking. 
perhape, that there was as grim a skelewn 
within its stately walls as there was in bis 
uiet re le was & man not yet nast 
is prime, for he was barely fifty, and a fine 
looking, stately man, for even that, despite 
the deep lines on his forehead, and the 
greyness of his still luxuriant hair, the 
work of a sorrow that had wel] nigh broken 
his heart—a sorrow that must have done 
so but for the deep inborn religion and faith 
with which he laid his grief at the foot of 
the Cross, and turned in childlike faith to 
Him who said, ‘Come unto me all ye that 
laber and are heavy laden, and I will give 
— And he found rest and resigna- 


Bome years before E zerton bad given him 
the living. and be had never found cause to 
regret having done eo for if ever a true 
Christian pastor and Christian man lived 
that mao was Hugh Bertram. By the poor 
and bumble he was idolised: you mighi tell 
that by their calling him Father Bertram, 
pever anything but that; and by the high 
he was almost as much beloved, quite as 
much looked upto. He had: ff cted a per 
fect revoletion at the old country town; his 

bed been a very man who 

thing and everybody. 

Mr. Bertram alvered all That ; he aid 4 
ders. He established a soup kitchen. and 
go upe clothing society among the ladies 
of the place— not charities, but self eupport 
. Then, —1 for want of fands, 

be bethought him of Ezerton, and boldly 
went to bim one sutumn evening, and 
plainly told him he —* be ought to do 
did not expect 


J 
n 


Hh 
| 
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door, on y lock 


capital and labor. and (hea. with an amused 
smile, asked the rector if he had struck him 
off his bid books yer 


- From that time forth Falcontower, sl- 
ways very conrervative, became yet more 


so, and Ezerton s candidate, or at least the 
conservative one, always got im for the 


borough. Of course bis enemies said he 
bad only done what be had in order to en 
tirely bold the borough. They grossly 
misjadged bim there, to say the least of i; 
be bad no need of it; for the Egertons had 


always pretty well held the borough. 


Mr. Bertram was not long alone in bis 


stody; « light figure that bad grown fami! 


iar there since it came to — 
passed up the garden, through ront 
4 at night, aad entered the 
half opened door of the stndy. 

“Ah, my dear Walier, 1am gled to see 
you,’’ esid the rector. ‘It is not often the 
young fiad the company of the old agree- 
able’ 

“The old. Mr. Bertram—how can you 
talk sot Why. in years you are barely 
fifty, and in thought, feeling and sympathy 
you are ten years younger " 

** Well, Walter, 1 am giad you think so. 
Where have you left your friend Rothe. 
say?’ 

%. Busy in bis studio, painting,’’ replied 
Walter. 

** Have you heard lately from your guar- 
dian ? ' asked the rector. 

“On yes it is in consequence of that I 
cume,"’ said Walter ‘Julian and I want 
you to come up and spend a farewell even- 
ing with us.”’ 

‘ What,”’ eaid Mr. 
going abroad again?’ 

‘* No, oh no, to town. 
with Ezerton.”’ 

Aud you?’ interrupted Mr. Bertram. 

‘*He bas decided on sending me two col 
lege. Look, bere is bis letter. Short. you 
see, as ususl.’’ said Surrey, giving him a 
jetter in the firm, graceful hand of Bir An- 


Bertram, ‘‘are you 


Julian is to stay 


gelo. And short it was. 
‘*My Dear WsLTER —I have written to 
Jalian. Hews tostay with me. You will 


o to Cambridge. Come up with Julian as 
wish to see you. Do not be later thans 
week. Yours truly, 

“A R. Eogrtex.”’ 
‘* Very like the man,’’ said Mr Bertram, 
returning it. ‘‘ Not s superfluous word in 
it fo you are to go to college then?” 

‘Yes, and I am very giad of it,’’ said 
Walter ‘‘I want to see m>re of the world, 

more of its phases. In his letter to Julian 
he says that he wishes and purposely in- 
tends to throw me into the world.”’ 

‘It is atrying test and a dangerous or- 
deal,’’ said the rector; ‘few young men 
come through it quite ecathless, 1 knew 
one who was thrown on the world and he 
fell.’’ 

**I do not think I ehall, sir,’’ said Walter. 

‘‘Ab, Walter, Walter, be not too trust- 
ful,’ said the rec'or. * Listen to a few 
words of advice from an old man who has 
parsed through it You are going as a 
young Man Of means, without any profes 
sion. You will be surrounded with tempt 
ations the most dangerous; and if you 
should get into trouble, let no consideration 
prevent you from anplyiog to your guar- 
dian, Sir Angelo Le is a man of the 
higbest and most chivalrous honor; I grant 
you he is @ stern, severe man; but do not 
let the dread of bis stern reproof or severity 
prevent you going tohim. Better that than 
sinking deeper. Above all remember the 
duty you owe God "’ 

Those were the parting words of the gen 
tie pastor Listen to those the calm lips the 
man of the world and the gentleman ut- 
tered—‘‘ Walier, you are launching into 
many temptations. Siudy for a high de- 
gree. Have no idle timc —it is mischievous: 
never play —it is dwbonorable ; never bet— 
it is upgentiemanly. Remember ir all you 
do tbat you sre a gentleman of E ogland, 
and the dercendant of a line of gentiemen ; 
and do pothipg that will cast a :hadow on 
your wasteland pame.”’ 

Those were Sir Angelo's parting words 
to his ward—whether he remembered them 
entirely we shall see. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


T was a fine day in March ; fine because 
it had ‘‘ come in likes lion.’’ and so was 
** going out like a lamb _ ane the early 
spring eue shone brightly on the tre 
ot of Hyde <i mes Ueder a — 
ela, arms over & portion of 
ride on the eide of the * = 
to Rotten Row, sto~d a 
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Both park and drive were empty. yet, 
Bot rk an ve w , 
— the roll of wheels struck the 
stranger's ear coming from one side, and 
the sound of horse's galloping from the 
other. He started as he saw a low park 
phaeton, cmmtsining two ladies, almost op. 
ite to him, and at the same moments 
fay on horseback galloped up, and wheel- 
ing suddenly, reined up ber spirited Ara- 
bian. which appeared in no way pleased. 
“T thought I knew you, even at a dis 
tance ”’ raid the yourg rider, bending down, 
and sbaking hands with the cccopant of the 
phaecton ‘‘ Dear Aunt Marion, it is some 
time since I have seen you snd Isbe) ?”’ 
The unseen stranger bent forwards Sure- 
lv, though so changed, he knew that dark 
Spanish face; he had bad seen 8 face like it 
—yes, be knew now who she was by her 
likeness to that dark man's face he remem- 
bered—Angelo Everton's. Listen, that very 
name from Mrs. Rochester's lips arrests his 
attention, and bis passionate lip quivers. 
‘*Where is Angelo?’ she asked. ‘‘ Are 
you alone, Leonora?”’ 
‘*No,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Angelo is at the 
Foreign Office, and then to the House. To- 
a pee know that bil! comes on for the 
second reading ”’ 
‘Did Angelo bring it in, then?” asked 
Marion. 
‘*No, no,"’ eaid Leonora. laughing, ‘‘ he 
never brings in home measures ” 

‘*But he'll speak,” said Marion. ‘‘I 
wish I cou'd go and hear bim.’’ 

‘It will be a sight,”’ returned Leonora. 
‘*T have a Speaker's order for the out of the 
way little place aloft where they admit—”’ 
“Only a few of ‘our choicest spirits,’ ’’ 
interrosed Isbel quoting from ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” 

Mrs Rechester sm‘lei, but again ad- 
dressed Leonora. ‘‘ Will Government be 
defeated ?"’ 

‘*How can I tell,’’said Leonora. “I am 
afraid they will; but if they are, they will 
not be Jong out.’”’ 

‘* Well, it seems a weary game and weary 
struggle,’ said Marion. ‘‘ Where are Mr. 
Rothesay and Miss Arundel ?’’ 

‘‘Julian is at home. and Margaret is at 
Herne Bay.’' replied Leonora. 

‘* Tell the Signor Giulioto come and spend 
the evening with us.’ said Marion ‘‘I 
want to speak to him about taking Isbel’s 
portrait ”’ 

**T will tell him—good bve.’’ and Leon- 
ors de Caldara rode away, followed by her 


greom. 

Marion Rochester leaned back with a 
heavy, weary sigh. ‘Drive home, my 
daughter,’’ she said. 

‘*Home, mamma?”’ said Isbel. 

‘My heart is not as bright a« the day is, 
Tebel.”’ said Mrs. Rochester in French, and 
Isabel drove on. 

The stranger stepped forwards and stood 
looking after them 

‘‘And ia that fair woman mv wife ?—is 
that beautiful girl) my daughter?” he mur. 
mured; ‘‘and [I have left them both all 
these years Yes. and wil] leave them !’’ 
and now the reckleseness and passion re- 
turned to the lip and eye: ‘‘for both hate 
me—my daughter, too, as her mother did 
before her; and how can I love Marion, 
when my heart is in Mina’s grave—and she 
—what heart she bai was buried with her 
first husband when she vowed her love to 
me with ber falee lins. All womankind is 
alike—al! fair and falee—al) fair and falee!’’ 
said the cynic, turning away with a eardon. 
ic cur] of his lips. He moved some paces 
amongst the trees with downcast eves, not 
seeing oan ~ py till a shadow fell 
across him, ap tu sharp! . 
* he S‘anfeld. — 

ustin Rochester recoiled rome . and 
Stanfeld stood as one strock a that 
momentous but dead silence you might 
bave heard a pin fall. It was broken by 
es si 

* B»,” he . With so fierce a gesture 
—* that —2** shrunk beck, “ it 

we meet fier cightee 
phen S'anfeld. Vil'air! y —2 
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some of his history —‘he worst hie own lips 


Fo ! It does not ry 
—— Set te thobe’ years be bud 
nothing but troubles and sorrow ; or, at 
least, tne gleams of sunshine had been so 
transient that, like the lightning, they bad 
only lett the gloom biecker than I 
seemed as if an evil tate 


old family and property 
from Falcontower. All his father’ 
tions had centred in his eldest son, Wilmot; 
his wife, whom he had passionately loved, 
had died in giving birth to Austin, and, in 
contequence, & natural batred of the 
took posession of him. Of course Wilmot 
and the very servants took their tone from 
him, and the child grew up in an stmosphere 
of dislike. Unfortunately, too, every fibre 
of the boy’s nature seemed antagonistic to 
those about him ; every bad passion 
fostered to an alarming degree, and 

in him was crushed with a ruthie 
and cruel hand. 

He was passionate even to fierceness, 
revengeful, and high spirited, and he 
rebelled at the treatment he received; 
finally, his father sent him to a boarding- 
school as being utterly irreclaimable. Bat 
there it was thesame. Talented in no ordi- 
nary degree, he learned rapidly, but by the 

s he was soon hated and detested. Na- 
ture had given him a yearning for affections, 
and those powers of love and hate which 
are too often man’s curse—ani they were 
his; it had also given him a really true na- 
ture, but there was not one who could . 
trate beneath all the evil and the 
good. 

From that school he went to Eton; he 
was then seventeen. and he was there only 
twelve months; and then, in that short time, 
when it was too late, he came across one 
who, if he had met him a few years earlier, 
might have saved him. A boy of but éf- 
teen, by name Angelo Egerton,—and he 
some strange, almost mystic knowledge 
seemed, at once read Rochester's character, 
—penetrated at once the cold cyniciem, the 
morose bitterness. and reached the fine na- 
ture beneath it. He won it, he 
held in check the wild, almost un 

s of Austin; and he who had never 
yet bent or yielded to any one, gave way st 
once to this master epirit who contr 
him as by some a c power, pot 

on will, not bis bigh snd noble inte 
t was something beyond that, something 
that Austin Rochester could not fathom 
as he would. 

But the time was too short, and came 
late, as young Ezerton saw; evil 
been sown too early, and gone 
twelve months could not undo the 
seventeen res ——— — 
come part ure, recklessness 
ond — and when at the end of ¢ 
—_— his aon ~ ——- 

oung Everton, he fun 
a wild set, and plunged reck 
sipations to drown thoughts and 
ings of heart that were intolerable; 
all afiections where he bad a right 
for them, disliked by the very men of 
wild life he was the companion, he 
deeper and deeper till— 
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abroad, this time not even 1: 
where he went; and for 
neither Angelo nor anybody 
whether he was dead or alive. 
Bat during Angelo’s absence in Spain, 
when he went over for Lecnora—and being 
autumn he made a three monitbs’ trip of it 


instead; and on ng that he had been 
at Evon with ber son, she invited him to 
the house, and it was there that he and Mar. 
ian d'Arcy met, tor Julian hed with 
Angelo, and she was staying with Lady 
Egerton. Thus it came about that the first 
thing Angelo beard on returning was, that 
Marion was g to marry Rochester. 

It was too to do anything to prevent 
jit; but Egerton, as trustee to the fortune 
Colonel d Arcy had left bis widow, did what 
he could for her; knowing what Austin 
was, suspecting his motives in marrying to 
be thore of a deeperate and unrcrupulous 
man. caching at any straw to save him from 
what bis own acts involved him in; he set 
tled (and would-bear of notbing ele«) every 
ehiling on Marion and ber children in the 
usual mapne1—it was too late for Austin to 
draw back. the more so as he had repre 
senied the mortgage on bis estate as nearly 
redeemed, when, in fact, it had only changed 
from its original mortgagee to a money- 
lender named Isasc Fakes—and Angelo 
Eagerion, with a heavy heart and gloomy 
forebodings, tor the second time gave Marion 
away at the altar. 

Too secon the truth a —too soon the 
endcame. There wasa miserable six months 
of passive neglect and gloomy coldness, and 
then one dreadful day, he told ber that he 
bad never loved any but Isbel's mother, bis 
dead wife, that neither she nor any human 
being bad or could love him— so left 
ber and his child and went no one knew 
where, and they had never met since. 

All that remains we leave for him to tell; 
but there he stood alone—desolate, broken. 
hearted, remorseful, and yet through all, a 
desperate aid reckless man. 

This is one sad story of a lost life. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


NGETO EGERTON and Julian Rotbe- 
say eat alone tcgetber. for Leonora and 
Margaret were out riding. 

The artist was sitting at a table with 
drawing paper before him and a pencil in 
his hand, half dreamily sketching some- 
thing, his beautiful head bent a little down, 
so that the dark, golden brown hair fell 
partly over the m b e brow. 

The ex minister satin his old oak reading- 
chair, with a volume of some ancient Italian 
political lore in his hand, but with his dark, 
calm, grey eyes fixed quietly on Julian's 
face, ye | it as only he could. like an 
open book of very sweet music. He knew 
as well as possible what was passing in his 
heart and brain at that moment; then who 
be was dreaming ot, and whose gentle face 
was gradually — out of that blank 
sbeet; and he rose and bent over him say- 


“What are dra : 


there ?”’ 
— the laid his quickly over 
“Dear Julian,’’ said in his soft 
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will marry ber till you can marry her in 
your own name.’’ 

x lo, if she does not believe me inno. 
she does not love me?’’ said Julian, 


g. 
“lt is more the pomp of death, than death 
itself which is terrible,’’ answered Egerton; 
“have you not a real enough skeleton with. 
out raising an “—e~y- terror as well ?’’ 

Julian smiled, and left the room, and 
too restless now to remain atill, or- 
his horse and rode out to meet Le 
and Margaret. 

- - * o 


A month had passed since Austin Roches- 
ter had seen his deeply wounded wife and 
child, but he could not forget either; and 
while he utterly shrunk from meeting his 
wife, he longed with almost sickening fag 
ing to see the daughter he had deseried, the 
cbild and living likeness of a wife who, how- 
ever false in heart to him. he had worshipped. 
He must and would see her when he ascer- 
tained that Marion lived. 

To find where she lived was easy, by 
means of a directory; her house was in Sey 
mour street, not far from that occupied by 
Lady Alice St. Jobn, and for days he lin 
gered there, waiting, till at last he saw his 
wife one day go out in that same park pi x 
ton without Isbel. He stood watching the 
carriage until it turned the corner, and then 
he crossed over and knocked. 

‘‘Js Miss Rochester at home?’’ he asked of 
the servant. 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the man. evidently 
expecting a card, but none was ¢ ff-red. 

*-Ask Miss Rochester if she can spare a 
short time to a gentleman who wishes to see 
her.”’ 

The eervant showed him up to the draw 
ing room, and then crossed the corridor to 
Mrs. R: chester's boudoir, which was oppo. 
site,and where Isbe) sat. 

‘*Miss Iebel, there is a gentleman wishes 
to see you.” 

‘“‘Who is he, George’—are you sure it 
isn't mamma he wants?’ 

⸗ No, miss; he asked for you, but gave no 


e. 
‘ I will see him of course.’’ said Isbel. 
The servant retired, and Isbel wondering 

a little, rose, and leaving the boudoir door 

open, opened the drawing-room door and 

entered. 

Full in the light of the windows stood 
Austin, and something in his form and face 
struck Iebel as vaguely as havine something 
po: utterly strange; she bad not the almost 
preternatural memory of Leonora, or she 
would have recognized him. 

Rochester advanced a step, and then 

used, chilled to the heart to see her cold 

_ and forgetting that she bad not seen 
bim since early childhond, and that be was 
changed, and into his cynical heart rushed 
afresh the thought long there that Marion 
had taught her to hate and scorn him, and 
then from his cynical lips came the bitter 
words: 

“Bo, then, your false hearted stepmother 
has taught you well I see to follow in your 
dead mother 8 steps!” 

The indignant blood flushed crimson to 

the girl's cheek and brow; the passionate 

blood of her father ran red in ber veins then 
as she Jaid ber band on the bell. 

“Who are you sir,’’ she said, ‘‘that dare 

to come here and insult my mother ?”’ 


In her air was something of command, 


an‘ Rochester's pessionate, imperious tem- 
per was aroused. He graeped ber band with 
a force that left her power and ssid: 
‘-Her busband, girl, and your father!"’ 
Isbel turned very white, and with a lond 
cry recoiled from him as if his touch stung 


her. 

“You do well,’”’ she said, with quiverip 
lips, ‘to make your first words a false 
on my gentle mother. Do you come back, 
aes oft these 7enm, for that?’ 

‘Jebel, Isbel!’’ said he, ‘is it thus a child 
should meet her father? Does it pot con- 
firm me in what I say, that Marion is falee 
to me, and bas taught my child to hate me 
ase black villian?’ 
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such distress,”’ he ‘Barely, 
love you too well not to grieve when you 
ve.’’ 
He sat down by her, and wound his arm 


about her; and with all the innocent love of 
her young, pure heart, she laid her head on 
his rt; and the tears she wept were not 
all sorrowful. There was no language 
needed. 

* up, darling, and listen to me,” 
Julian whispered presently —‘‘l have some- 
thing to tell * 

Myat is it, Julian ?"’ she asked. 

“My name is not Rothesay,"’ he replied. 
*T am a man who has fied from prison to es- 
cape the law, who bas been in exile nine 
vears, for the brand of murder on bis name. 
I want you to bear my story.”’ 

‘You need not tell me your story, Julisn, 
til 1 am your wife.” 

“God biess you, my own Isbel!"’ said Ju- 
lian, pressing a kiss on the sweet upturned 
face; ‘‘but I cannot take you from an hon- 
ored to a dishonored name. I am Julian 
d'Arcy, the step soo of Marion. 80 long and 
still believed dead, because under the name 
of Doria I was accused of the murder of An- 
gelo Egerton's mother.” 

*‘Mamma's son, that she loved so! Are 
you that Julian? Ob, lam so glad. How 
could anyone accuse you?’ said Isbel, 
sweeping back the hair from his forehead, 
“how could they ?”’ 

‘Isbel, dear, you must listen to my story 
now.” 

‘Julian, if an angel should tell me you 
were —— I should not believe it.ꝰ 

I know that, Isbel; but for my own hon- 
or’ssake you must know it now.” 

‘Then tell me all, Julian your honor is 
to me as my own.”’ 

Meek! Iding her little hands on her 
lap, Isbel sat perfectly still to listen, never 
once interrupting him by any exclamation 
or remark. bat his story was we must re. 
serve for the present, to tell what more im- 
mediately happened. 

When Austin Rochester left the draw ‘ 
ing-room he paused for a second, snd then 
turned into the boudoir and closed the door, 
with the intention of writing a last letter to 
the wife and daughter be firmly believed 
hated him, and never could do anything 
elee. A writing desk was open cn a side 
table, and the initials on it, M It told him 
it was his wile’s. With the intention of 
finding writing paper he lifted the inner lid, 
but the first thing that met his eyes were the 
words ‘ Dear Julian,’”’ in her well known 
band. For a moment he hesitated,and then 
muttered fiercely: 

‘I have a right to know who she addresses 
so familiarly,’ grasped the letter and read 
it. 

It bore date some time before, and seemed 
not to have been sent. Here are the lines, 
simple enough to us: 


Dear JuLian,—I just write these few 
words in haste to atk you to come round 
this evening; and as Icbel is going to Lady 
Alice's, we shall be slone to talk of old 
times. — Yours affectionately, 

Maniox.”’ 


Rochester's first impulse was to tear it 
into a thousand pieces, and trample it under 
his feet, but for once controlling passions 
that were little used to it, he merely kept it 
in his hand, though he ground bis teeth 
and clenched his bands in his fierce passion. 
He would wait now and see ber, and know 
of her what that letter meant. Had she 
thought bim dead, and so received a new 
lover? and, crush it as he would, conscience 
whiepered she might well believe him dead 
in eight years of such utter desertion. Still 
the idea was maddening to a man like him, 
and it roused to the utmost all the worst 
feelings of a nature which, Heaven knows, 
had enough of evil in it, and 
There shall the stormy passions tear, 

A be valtures of the mind. 

So a dreadful half hour pene and then 
at last the step he watched and beped and 
waited for came up from the ball, slong the 
gallery, and paused outside. The next mo 
ment the door opened, and the husband and 
wife, who had not met for eight years, were 
confronted. 

There was a silence so intense that you 
could bear it hum and murmur, and then 
Marion took a step towards him with out- 
stretched arms. 

‘Austin! my busband!”’ 

Rochester drew back, snd said sternly: 
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Egerton, and the arrest, trial. and 
tion of a man nemed Giulio Doria 
murder. I wasthat man! I ceca 
the evidence on the trial wou 
blasted my name, even if I was 
quitted.”’ ’ ’ 
“Why were you in that disguise?” de- 
manded Austin. “I remember the = 
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= 
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‘There my lips are sealed,” replied Ja- 
Han. “Bat one day my name will be 
cleared.”’ 


“When it is, shall have my dsugh- 
ter,”’ said Rochester, with his cynical sneer 
—‘‘not before "” 

‘I do not wish it till then,’’ sald Rothe- 
say, quietly. ‘I would not marry her with 
a stain on my Dame.” 

“It shall never be at a!l!"’ said Rochester, 
with a fierce, —*— gesture. You shall 
never cal] her wife, now nor ever!’ 

Till now, Isbel had stood by the door 
without speaking; but at the lsst words she 
deliberately qvietly walked across the 
floor to where Julian stood, aod putting one 
band on bis arm, locked the otber in it. 

‘To this man, Julian d Arcy,’’ she sald 
steadfastly, ‘Il have given my love, and 
pledged my band, knowing him to be un- 
der the black imputation of a murder he is 
guilthss of. To the world his name is 
blasted, but to me he is pure; and I will not 
wait unti] he is prosperous and held fair in 
men’s eyes, to become bis wife. I will 
warry him while he is under this dark cloud 
of wrong and danger. I solemnly swear I 
will marry him now or never,” she 
raising her eyes upward with os strange, 
steady light in their blue depths. 

‘Isbell’ exclaimed Julian, trying bur- 
riedly to unclasp her hands, “unsay your 
words! It cannot be—it cannot be, until 
my name is cleared of this foul stain ”’ 
‘Julian I have spoken, and nothing can 
turn me. I] have sworn before Heaven, and 
dare not, if I would, break so solemn an 
oath. Take me now to share your dark- 
ened name and lost life, or in this room we 
part forever!" 

Julian Jooked for one moment in her face; 
reading her very soul, then be drew her to 
bim, with bis strong, sheltering arm, and 
turned to her father. 

“You have heard her noble words,’’ said 
Julian; ‘and I accept the gift as Heaven- 
sent, for her love is holy. 1 take her to 
share my darkened name and lost life; to be 
in weal or woe my honored wife, and thus 
I seal it in your presence."’ And —22 
down he touched his lips to her brow 
lips. 

“By Heaven, this is toc much!"’ exclaimed 
Rochester, stamping his foot, ‘‘unhand my 
——** — * 

ith his wild, ungovervabie 
in his black eyes, and clenched, f up- 
raised band, he stepped forward, but his 
wife threw herself between them. 

‘Stand back!"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘he is my 
son! ’ 

‘ Ha! do you, too, band with him and that 

ir) against your husband. Hear me Julian 
Arcy. Whenever and wherever you at- 
tempt to marry my daughter, I will be there 
to forbid the marriage.’ 
“You are welcome to do worst,” 
answered Julian, with a haughty smile; ‘‘it 
is too late now to oe AES ht to the 
child you have so long leave 














“It is false!’ exclaimed Isbel, passion- 





‘Stand back, and do not touch me!”’ 


the room.” 
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tower. 
Two days after Austin Rochester read the 
following announcement : 


“Maznises mm Hien Lirs.—We have to 
announce the marriage at &. George's, Han. 
ot the young and celebrated ar- 
tist, Julian Rothesay to Isbel Nina, only 
aoe of Austin Rochester, Eeq., of 

Court. The fair bride was given 
away by Sir Angelo Egerton, M. P., and 
was attended by two ds, Miss de 
Oaldara and Mademoiselle de Castelnau,and | 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
—— 


The Husband's Rebuke. 


BY MAUD MURRAY. 








an evil habit was at the bottom of our 


present story. 

I had been told that our young friend 

Spooling and his wife did not live as happily 
as they might, but I could not credit it. 

They had been married not two years 

ye and I had known them both from child. 


| saa~s fall so easily, and 


I had kaown Spooling tor a smart, bright- 
faced, healthy boy, who was called the Best 
scholar in the school. 

He was honorable to a fault, and kind— 
or, at any rate, he meant to be kind. 

I had known that he was very methodical 
in all be did, and that he was rigid in his 
observance of certain rules of life and speech. 
And it seems he had tried to make Lottie as 
pee and particular as he was himse)f; but 
t could not be done. 

Bhe was too light hearted; too gay and 
frolicsome; too prone to snap a chord from 
the first string that came to her hand. 

And yet she was full of practical common. 
—o as good at heart as woman can be. 


“It cannot be. Those two cannot quar. 


**You have never om an evening with 
them,"’ said my friend. 

And I had not. 

Since their marriage it had so happened, 
curiously enough, that when I was at home 
Spooling was absent, and when he was at 
home I was absent. 

However, the occasion was at hand—a 
supper pw at Parker's—and there I could 
watch the behavior of the couple in question. 

The evening arrived, and the party as- 
sembled. 

Of all there, surely Spooling and his wife 
were the ha t and the gayest of the happy 
ones, and | ght to myself— 

“It's all a scandal. at woman is too 
good to begin » quarrel; and as for the man, 

has too much sense.’’ 

wk ye} Re were seated at the sup. 
per-table, full Afty of us, and a merrier com- 
pany, within the bounds of strict sobriety 
and reason, never was. 

I sat at the table directly opposite Spooling 


At Mrs Spooling, urged thereto 
a lady who sat at my E Suen éo tall to 
of how she had been thrown from her 


If he were to prove Saint Peter's 
measuring tape, and find it half 
ap Angelo's standard, I 
do verily believe he would denounce the 
whole thing asa fraud. Now, don't stick to 
that measure of yours. Let it go as 
I told it, prenty feet, for I know, and shall 
declare, that I fell twenty feet.’’ 

‘Then,’’ said Spooling, with a red spot on 
either cheek—for everybody was Jaaghing 
at him—‘‘you will d what is not true, 

*‘George!"’ 


I say it, Lottie.” 

‘Bay I would tell an untruth?’ 

‘If you say you fel] twenty feet on that 
occasion upon the Swiss mountains, yes!"’ 

“George Spooling, you area brute! Just 
exactly a brute!"’ 

“Lottie —"’ 

“Stop, sir! We are in company. Don’t 
tempt me further here. I warn you!” 

And, with a gulp, and with bitter grace, 
he accepted the warning. 

After the supper wasovera tew of us were 
standing in one of the bay windows 
when George Spooling joined us. 

‘Iam sorry, — he said, in tones 
as sorrowful and oily as covld be command. 
ed, ‘that my wife so exposed herself this 
evening. I beg you will believe that she 

gran 


peau qualities, notwithstanding 
r unfortunate weakness.’’ 


Colonel Lynde was of our number—a grey- 
haired veteran of a hundred pitched battles 
on the contested fleld—a man standing six 
feet in his stockings, and built lice a Her- 
culee—a man ordinarily as mild and gentle 
as a child, but towering in his bursts of 
rigbteous indignation. 

‘Mr. Spooling,’’ said the colonel, with a 
look of contempt not to be mistaken, ‘I 
marked well the whole course of your pass. 
age with your wife at the supper table, and 
were I that wife's brother, I should be 
strongly tem to horsewhip you if you did 
not e to her the most complete and hum 
ble apology! What was it to us whether 
the exact measurement of a certain Swiss 
rock was twenty inches or twenty miles? 

‘The lady simply, in the freedom and 
fulness of her heart, gave us her impressions 
on the occasion. The valy salient fact in 
the whole affair was just as she stated it. 

‘You, sir, snapped her up with a needless 
and idiotic correction, and then crushed her 
by giving her the lie. She told you the 
truth, sir, you acted the brute outright to 

ht; and I fear not to wager a hundred 
dollars that not a man or woman of the pres- 
ent company will dispute me! 

“My very good triend, put that bit of 
dressing into og pipe, and meditate upon 
it as you smoke it.”’ 

Bpooling cast his eyes arouad, and saw 
but too plainly that he had no sympathy 
there. 

Ot course, the remainder of the evening 
was far from joyous to him; but I am able 
to say that the event proved a blessing to 
him. 

He did meditate upon the speech of the 
colonel, and when he found that otherse— 
all, in fact, whose opinion was worth hav- 
ing, were equally emphatic in condemnation 
of bis course—he concluded that it would be 
for his interest to turn over a new leaf. 

Since that evening of the supper party he 
has not corrected his wife in public. ¥ do 
not know what he has done at home; but if 
we might judge from the sunlight always 
upon Lottie’s face, we should say he had 
given up the evil habit altogether. A habit, 
easy enough Ww fall into, but with conse. 
quences hard to overcome. 
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General ALFRED SuLLy, who died re- 
cently at Fort Vancouver, on the Pacific 
coast, left a very valuable estate in Phila- 
delphia, inherited from his father, and also 
a considerable sum of money he had accu 
mulated in his long army career, and 
his only heir is a half-breed daughter, whose 
friends can prove the marr of General 
Sully with her mother after the Indian fash- 
jon. She is regarded as the handsomest In- 
dian maiden on the Missouri river or in the 
o Sioux nation. She cannot talk Eo 
— and her habits are thoroughly aborigi- 





A telephone has been placed in the Con- 
gregational Church at Mansfeld, O., the 
wires leading to the houses of severa) aged 
and invalid persons. It surmounts a flora) 
decoration on the table in front of the open 
platform, where it is hardly seen. e 
speaker pays no attention whatever to it, 
- every word in the auditorium is easily 

eard in the rooms of the dwellings which 


the wires reach. The first message trom 
the minister was from Scripture: ‘ word 
is nigh unto thee;”’ ‘His word runneth very 
8 J 
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*Blue Jeans” Williams, Governor of In. 
diana, wears cashmere clothes and a velvet 
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collar. He is 73, and has round shoulders. 
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Trust and Love. 


‘MORROW I am going to be married. 
I, who have been set down as an old 
maid for an indefinite number of years. 


The expected event creates a com- 
motion in our hitherto quiet ‘housed = 


mother says, ‘‘What can I 
=F, ‘And my dear father, whose dark 
(air begins to be sprinkled with silver, says, 
mourntully, ‘‘I cannot spare my 
though I think he is secretly that 


his “Casey” is to have onth 0 me Ten 
ot ye all. My roguish brother Tom 


goes about the house singing— 

There is no goose, however gray, but soon or late 

ve dat enehenen galt Seems 
And I—all this seems very straa me. 
I cannot realise it that the dress of 
snowy satin, with the gossamer veil and 
wreath of orange flowers, can be for plain 
Caroline Hudson. But the strangest of all 
is, that am to marry John Grant—Jobn 
Grant whom I learned to love —— 
but all thoughts of whom I strove to put 
from me. 

It is six years now since that morning in 
early summer, when we walked together 
through the green wood, the leaves stirred 
by a gentle wind, and the birds singing 
their morning songs. We were a little 
apart from the rest of our party, and when 
we had red our hands full ot wild 
flowers were scattered in ——5—— at 
our feet, we sat down upon a fe oak to 
wait for them. I was happy on that June 
morning, as I sat on that old tree by the 
side of John Grant, while he wreathed the 
buds and blossoms and the green leaves of 
the trailing convolvulus among the braids of 
my brown hair. 

e did not talk much that morning, and 
we had sat in silence several moments, when 
John suddenly said, ‘Caroline, I want to 
tell you som .”’ It was not the words 
that made my heart beat so and the hot 
blood rush to my cheeks and forehead, for 
we had known each other a long time, and 
he had often made a confidante of me—but 
it was the low tone, full of new and strange 
tenderness, that thrilled my whole being. I 
do not know, but perhaps my voice trembled 
a little, as I said, ‘‘Well, what is it, John?”’ 
“Carry, dear,’’ but the sentence was not 
finished—just then the rest of the party 
made their appearance, and effectually put 
an end to all confidential conversation. 

The next day John Grant left Leet 
on business, which required his presence in 
Devonshire for several weeks. I did not see 
him for some time after his return, and when 
he called at last, there was a something un- 
definabie in his manner; but yet a change, 
a restraint, which told me that those words 
once on his lips would not be spoken. 

Months came and went, and again he left 
home ostensibly for business, but it was 
rumored that a beautiful young girl at Ferny 
Coombes, whose acquaintance he had made, 
was the real cause of his frequent visits to 
Devonshire. 

In a little while it was said, and upon 
good authority, that John Grant was en- 
gaged to be married to Mary Keating; and 
it was also said that she was very young and 
very beautiful. Never till then, till I knew 
he was to marry another, was the secret of 
my own heart revealed to me; but then I 
know how I had loved him—how all hope, 
al] joy, all earthly happiness, was centred 
in him—even now I shudder when I ‘hink 
of that time, when life seemed such a hea 
burden, and I longed tor a time to lay tt 
down in the — but [ could not; a thorn 
opened before me, and I was to walk 

t. 
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John Grant returned to Tunbridge soon 
after his engagement, and in a few weeks 
Mary Keating came to Elm Wood, on a 
visit to his sister. Soon after her arrival I 
was invited toa party to be given during 
her stay. I dreaded to go, and yet I could 
not stay away; how plain I looked as I 
stood before my dressing glass that night, 
in a plain silk, with a few scarlet verbenas 
had said once they contrasted well with m 
dark hair? I was early, and of all the girls 
in the room Mary Keating was the most 
lovely. I do not wonder he loved you, 
roo you were beautiful, as you came 
floating into the room, in a dress of Jight 
muslin, your golden curls falling over your 
sweet face, and your blue eyes 
running over with — and he—but 
1 dased net look: ot long, for I was not 
very strong. 

In the course of the evening I was intro. 


duced to her; and strange as it was, from 
that moment she to cling to me. 
She was a child in art) and soon 


commenced talking of ‘“John,’’ asking if I 
knew him, etc. ‘‘How strange he never 
mentioned e told me of so many of 
his friends. John—John,”’ she called aa he 
passed us, ‘‘why didn’t you tell me about 
Miss Hudson?—you ¢ of 80 many others. 
Our eyes met for an 


pitying his —* 

map "t at all lar that h 
should have forgotten one." ut I knew 
then, as I do now that he had not forgotten 


me. 
Just then, up, I saw ine mirror 


end—Joha Grant! When T me’ eee. 
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lovely and John had 
ually Jost his constrained and ember- 
rassed manner when with and, 
ing that we never 
in our conversation, our intercourse was 
getting to be something as it once was. 
Our tastes in many were similar. 
We tal ee ae same authors, 
upon most i. 
connected with human our thoughts 
were alike. We — of some 
work we had lately and were quite 
interested g merita, when 


ne 
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a few moments at John’s side. At last 
said, ‘‘You never talk in that to 
John, but it’s because I don’t know 
“You know enough ior me, 
answered; but she went on, ‘I 
. —, Allowing 
much better.’’ ‘‘ 

I said, laughingly, for I saw 
answer — We said no 
subject, but I think John 
more than once that day, ‘Is 
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my neck and kissed me, saying, 
gentle voice, ‘‘Write to me 

and teach me to be worth 
she went out of thé 
garden, leaning on 
autumn sunlight falling on her go 
making her very beautiful. 

Soon after this John Grant left Elm 
and took a farm on his own account 
west of the State, adjoining that of 
ee I seldom heard and never 
tioned his name (hardly ever). Mary 
frequently to me during the-winter; 
ters were like herself, graceful 
ing, full of love and confidence. 
much of John—‘‘How proud 
him, what letters he wrote, so 
than hers, and wasn’t it stran 
love such a child as she was! 
went on writing in this way tor 
months; but at length there was a 
her manner of speaking of John; it 
as though sbe were not quite as nepey oe 
she had been; she said she began to be dis- 
couraged about ever —2————— more, and 
hinted that John was getting dissatisfied 
with her—generally ending ber letters with 
some anecdote about her favorite cat or 
canary. It was not long after this, when 
she began to speak of her cousin ‘ 
Smith,” who was so agreeable, and yet 
didn’t know a bit more than she did. A 
month or two after this, 1 was not much 
surprised when she wrote that ber engage- 
ment with Jobn Grant was broken by mu- 
tual consent—‘‘They were not at all suited 
to each other, and no doubt would both be 
happier,’’ she said; ‘‘for he knew so much 
and she so little. She concluded with a long 
account ot her new black kitten Topsy, 
which seemed then to be the one object 
which engrossed all her attention. 


Two years passed, and I seldom heard 
John Grant's name mentioned, and if I 
thought of him at all, I believed I had con- 
quered my old attachment—my life flowed 
on quietly and a One = ago— 
how well I remember the day—I was sitting 
—- reading in the fading light of an 

ber sky, w hearing 8 g amon 
the leaves, that lay thick upon the gre 
walk, I looked up and saw John Grant sp 
proaching the house. 

When he last was there, she was with him 
but he was alone now, and my heart's quick 
throbbing told me his errand. 

Was I weak and wanting in self-respect 
when, after he had told me me 
that although he was fascinated 
beautiful and — deep 

a love for 
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SEW WRABLE Esa. —2* — aches postiy coun, tor Tm impart to yous few secrets of the utmost orentihy aud Vecſul. 
BY MABKEAN BOWARD. I tare! back om the bench overwhelmed Me oh. pd 
— — with terror, whilst wife beside people imparted secrets. ‘ should ee — — 
In those old times wy hands were hard with Sbartte — Buried upon every | to know some secrets.”’ A Natunat Banounrzn. 
* ceased not thro’ all the itvelong — epithet she knew. . “The first secret will enable you al isan excellent barometer. 
ell, if there is no food in the house, | to your own . The second will pL PE. A EO kL 
Somottmnes 1 aigh'd. becnuse I was so and if has any intention of provid inch yee how fo the affection of all | So rain will te 
king, working, —~ Sg any, the thing I can do is to go out you. And the third is the secret of 
Im these new times my hands are white and see what I can procure." — — — Hovens. —To 
igle, And without ssying another word the Iit- The jumped up and clapped her | one of borax and 
They find no task through all the livelong | tle man marched out, yi ye to de | hands. ‘I'll learn those !”’ powdered sugar 
—ãe fend himself as best he against his} ‘Then you must be quick about it, for | There they frequent, 
Of Uptaking, thiaking, 1m suc wag. | Wits wrath. the little man can only reveal his secrets! wowsr Sares.—A recent contrivance 
At the end of an hour the stranger re-| whilst he is free. The very moment he be for the protection of money enies $s 
In those old ttmes my hours were sbort and eS ee with him « ificent | comes a prisoner, he loses his power of im telegraph wire spread all 
T lay thro’ all the itvelong night; | Sheep, the end neck of which Mrs. | parting them “ bell. Any attempt to fore 
— | sigu'd, because 1 was s6 weary | Frits cooked for su ‘Then take me to him at once—but stop | Grili tis sides 10 bat or remove 
Ot waking to my work in morning light. And this same thing happened for many | —I VT EA ty, ope - orders | or to tamper in any way with 
. 7 a Tes San EOE » 9 that I am not to leave the Oh, what | 9Unds the alarm 
sialon iain that fn apis of al hel cove and vig | Tusa the tora coment tobe teed far 
I laugh and dance through all the livel care an : ‘ 
“aig "6 | Hance, the finest animals bad disappeared, | doce not deserve io be obeyed, But if you | seeking te sok nttas ae 


And anf ctgh, because I am so 

n 

or Waking to my thoughts in —— light. 
bn thee OS Sues my dress was coarse and 
My face was ruddy in {ts youth and health; 


Sometimes I eta tn 4 
And live in careless gaiety and weal 





The Prince of Torfa. 


BY MINNIE YOUNG. 








ANY, many, many years ago there 
lived at Skalkolt, in Iceland, a simple- 
minded old peasant who was not 
overburdened with money or wits. 
One Sunday this old peasant happened to 
heat @ very beauiifal sermon upon the duty 
of almegiving. ‘Give, my brethren, 
the old priest, “Give freely, and God will 
restore to you a hundredfold.”’ 
These words, 


= g his only cow by a 
Ong rope. 

The priest, who was busily en in 
conversation with two strangers when the 
peasant approached, looked somewhat as 
tonished at the interruptien. He was still 
—_ astonished when he learned the cause 
of it. 

‘My good man!” he exclaimed, ‘‘God 
never meant a material reward. Give alms 
of what you possess, and your heart will 
grow more tender, generous and liberal. 
That will be reward.’’ 


But it was in vain he spoke. 
The obstinate old man would not be con. 
vinced. \ 


“A hundredfold you said, sir. You said 
a hundredfold.’’ 

At length, w of the argument, the 
priest turned the t and his cow 
= into the road, and shut the door behind 

em. 

The thought of ae home to bear 
his wife's reproaches his neighbors’ 
ridicule, was by no means pleasant. The 

r peasant trudged ane bemoaning his 
ll luck at every step he . 
© way was long, the roads were bad, 
it was bitterly ou the ruts in the path 
were full of ice, and the wind 7 
great clouds of snow that nearly blinded ol 
Frits and his cow. Presently he lost his 
way; and to lose your way in such weather 
in Iceland means to lose your life. Frits 
began to pe deg ag Suddenly he heard 
some one calling him. He looked around, 
and sawaman with a huge sack on his 


J— good tellow !’’ ons Se 2* 
“‘what are you doing out here with a cow 
this weather?’ 

— related what had lately happened to 


“‘Humph !”’ said the stranger. ‘‘I'll tell 
you what you had betterdo. Make an ex- 
change with me. Give me the cow—you’ll 
never take her home alive, and I live close 
by—and I'll give you this sack. It contains 
& rare treasure: meat to last you for many 
a long day to come—solid flesh and bone ”’ 


Frits h , but finally a to the 
stranger's tion. He did not like 
g wi cow, but op the other band 


expected her to die of cold every min- 
ute. And then wouldn’t he get a scolding 
yaar — 

« ve you there ?’’ t 
lady, as soon as be entered the hut. ‘‘And 
where is the cow ?”’ 

He told her. 

“Goose ! idiot !"’ she exclaimed, in s per 
fect “Do you wish to ruin us with 


E 
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tinuing to disappear from the 
grazing-ground. 

‘There must be a thief in the neighbor. 
hood,’’ they all declared. 

Presently it was rumored that a stranger, 
ot whose arrival and antecedents nothing 
was known, had lately taken up his abode 
in Frits's cottage. 

The king ordered his arrest, and he at once 
confessed he was the thief. 

The king, who had never heard such can 
dor, for some minutes too aston- 
ished to reply. Then with a frown that 
boded no good to the poor little man, he 


stranger bowed with an air of humil- 
ity, but e no reply. 

*‘Well,’’ said the king, ‘‘you know, I sup. 
pose, that you deserve to be hanged. But I 
will pardon you on one condition—that you 
succeed before to morrow evening in steal 
ing from my herdsmen the black bull that I 
prise so highly.” 

The little man was in despair. ‘‘Sire,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you know that what you ask is 
impossible. How can I carry off an animal 
that is always so er guarded, that 
roams about the fields and orest between 
two keepers?’ 

However, he went out, took a long rope, 
and walked for some time until he came to 
an old oak tree, beneath which the two 
herdsmen passed every morning with the 
prize bull. 

There he paused, and suspended himself 
by his rope to one of the lower branches; 
but he took care not to make a *2* lest 
he should really hang himself. e hadn't 
long to wait before the two herdsmen came 
by, leading the black bull. 

‘Bee!’ cried one man to the other, 
‘there is some unfortunate wretch who has 
been hanged.’’ 

Moet probably that villain who has been 
giving us so much trouble lately,’’ was the 
quiet rejoinder. ‘Well, he deserves his 
fate.”’ 


And then they passed on. 

No sooner were they out of sight than 
our friend slipped down from his exalted 
position, and, carrying the rope with him, 
ran across the to another bend in the 
road, along which the herdsmen would have 
to en he chose another —- 
looking tee, to a branch of which he aga 


ed himself. 
The herdamen were not long in making 
their appearance. 
‘There’s another poor wretch who has 
been han !’’ cried one. 
‘Tt is the same one we saw before,’’ said 
his companion. 


‘‘Nonsense |’’ exclaimed the first speaker; 
‘are you silly? How can one man, dead 
or * be in two places at the same 


time ?’’ 
‘T’ll bet youa new coat that it is the 


‘Done, We'll run back to see if the lit- 
tle man in the mouse-colored clothes is sti)! 
hanging from the old oak tree. But first let 
us tie the bull up.”’ 
So they made the anima) fast tothe trunk 
of a tree, and then they started off in a des 
rate hurry to see who had lost the bet. 
ut no sooner were they out of sight than 
the little man slipped down from his perch 
and walked off in triumph with the bull. 
When he presented himself with the bull 
next day before the king, the latter was 
very angry, and said unless he stole his own 
queen from his side, he should surely be 


han 
The little man was much disheartened, 
but for all that determined to try. The king 
meanwhile gave the strictest orders that the 
queen pont y under no circumstances ex- 
pose herself to the + of being induced 
to go, or forcibly away. 
same evening towards dusk a holy 
friar might have been seen slowly wending 
towards the palace to collect alms 
and broken meat for the . He begged 


won't come, why, the secret must die with 
its Tr, unlese——"’ 

“Unless what?’ asked the queen, with 
eagerness. 

‘Unless some more trusting lady chooses 
to confide herself to my care.”’ 

Tt was bad coon to remain in ignorance 
of the secret herself, but to hear that another 
woman might acquire the knowledge which 
she so ardently coveted. was gall and worm- 
wood to the queen. She hesitated for a 
minute, and then concluded to go in spite of 
her husband's commands. 

That evening when before supper, the king 
was waiting for his spouse, »n officer of the 
og? came in and informed his 5 

vomebody wished tos with him.” 

“I can’t see anybody !"’ ted the king; 
“I'm just going to supper.’’ 

‘‘Bire,’’ returned the officer, ‘‘the person 
of whom I am speaking is—the little mouse- 
colored man. We would have banged him 
then and there at the castle gates, but he 
told us he had a message of importance to 
deliver to you—some state secret that had 
been confided to him by the queen.”’ 

‘‘By the queen!’ shouted the king. ‘‘Is 
it possible? He has actually stolen the 
queen. Bring him hither.’’ 

The little mouse colored man entered, 
made a low bow to the king, and another to 
the officers of the court, and then waited to 
hear what the former had to say to him. 
There was nothing meek or humble in the 
little man’s demeanor now. On the con- 
trary, he looked as if to say, ‘‘Catch me if 
you can !"’ 

**What have you done with the queen?’ 
roared the king. 

‘*‘Don’t i. put yourself out about her. 
She is all right. She'll be here directly,’’ 
was the calm reply. 

**You have stolen her, you thief !’’ 

‘*You ordered me to do so.”’ 

But how !—when ?—where did you steal 
her? ’ 

“Did you not pass a friar on your road 
home ?”’ 

“Yes.”’ 

‘‘] was the friar. Your wite wil] be here 
soon. My grand chamberlain is escorting 
her home now.”’ 

‘** Your grand chamberlain !’’ 

“Yes. My grand chamberlain. King, I 
may as weiltell youatoncewholam I 
am the Prince of Torta. I was on my way 
hither to ask your consent to my marriage 
with your only daughter, when a sudden 
storm aay me to take refuge with =f 
chamberlain in the priest's cottage at Skal. 
kolt. Alter leaving the cottage, chance 
threw me in the way of that most simple 
minded of peasants, poor old Fritz, with 
whom I have lodged ever since. I found 
the good man and his wife starving, and as 
a prince, I naturally could not accept their 
hospitality without making them some re- 
turn. Not having my puree with me, I 
raised a forced loan, and——’’ 

‘*Ye—es,’’ replied the king thoughtfully; 
‘that is certainly the case. And any way, 

rince, I had rather have you asa son in: 
aw than as a neighbor, especially when 
you happen to be lodging with hungry pea- 
sants. Therefore when the queen ar- 
rives——”’ 

‘‘Here she is !’’ 

The queen entered, looking decidedly 
sheepish; but she soon recovered her spir 
its upon learning that she wss to become 
mother in law to 20 very clever a person as 
the little mouse colored man. 

Aud the secret?’ she whispered to him, 
‘tyou have never told it to me.”’ 

‘*The secret of perpetua] beauty is to be 
always beloved.”’ 

‘‘And how can one be always beloved ?’’ 

By always being kind and true.”’ 

EE 

Five young men belonging to the Gov- 
ernment surveying expedition got lost on 
on the sterille plains ef Colorado, After a 
day of wandering without water, they disa 
greed as to the vest direction to take, and 
two went one way, while three went 
another. The two found a camp after three 
days of intense suffering from thirst. A 
party hurried to search for the other three. 
When they were discovered two were dead, 
and the third lived only long enough to 
drink a little water—the first in five days. 
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Liqurp SLaTine FoR ——— 
00 r cent ) te; shellac, 
lampbiack, 14 (AN ~~, tramarise bins, # 
drachms; powdered rotten stone, 4 ‘ 
powdered umice stone, 4 ounces, 
seivethe shellacin the sicobol, then add 
other ingredients, finely powdered and 
weil. Toappiy the siating have the surface of 
the board smooth aad free from grease. Shake 
well the bottle containing the 
pour out a small quantity cay on @ dish 
apply it with a new fiat varnish brush as rap- 
ic ly —A—5 Keep the bottie well corked 
-_ r, 2 it up every time before pouring out 
quid. 


Nuoara Fais.—The amount of water 
passing over Niagara Falls bas been estimated 
at 100 000 000 tons per hour, and its perpendic- 
ular descent may be taken at 150 feet, without 
considering the rapids, which represent a 
further fall of 150 feet. The force 
A principal ial] alone amounts to 16 600,- 

horse-power, an amount which if it 
be produced by steam would necessitate 


penditure of not less than 206,000 000 tons of 
coal per annum, taking the consumption of 
coal at four pounds per horse per bour. In 


other words,ail the coal raised 
world would barely suffice to 
amount of power that annually rans to 
at this wonderful fall. 


Baru ant Garden. 
Nitrate or Sopa.—Nitrate of soda, be- 
sides being a plant feeder and the best source 
of nitrogen for plant growth, any itin 
the best form for asetmilation,is also a d : 
utor of plant food, by aidin in the diffasion 


of other elements upon which plants grow 
through the body of soll. 


Tue Cow.—lIn the care and management 
of the dairy cow. the milking should be done 
with exact ularity as to time, and each cow 
be milked by the same pan my in the same 
order from day to day if ble. No change 
of milkers or change of time for milki 
should be allowed, except for the most urgen 
reasons. 


SaLT AND Woop Asuzs.—The . 
ance of an occasional relish of salt and wood 
ashesfor ail kinds of stock cannot be too 
highly appreciated. The most convenient 
form in which these materials are offered is 
in a solid mass, which admits of diligent lick- 
ing on the part of the animal without getting 
more of the mixture than is desirable. 


Cark or VERBENAS.—Verbenas should 
be grown in a temperature of from 80 to 0°. 
After proper flowering, and before the plants 
become exhausted, they should be cat back to 
somne eitent, and manure water applied 
around the roots once a week, and the soil 
loosened. This ts to prevent the black rust. 
lf too dense trim out some of the branches. 


Dainkinc Water. —Water can be 

coo! for drinking in warm weather by the fol- 
lowing metho: Get fresh water, let it be 
kept fi an unglazed earthenware tcher 
wrapt around with two or three folds of coarse 
cotton cloth kept constantly wet. The 

of cooling water in this manner is the absorp- 
tion of heat from It by the evaporation of the 
moisture in the cottoncloth. Expansion pro- 
duces cold; compression, heat. 


An Insect Destroyer —An experienced 

rdener gives the following method for ef- 
ectually destroying insect ta,both indoors 
and out. Takeabarrel half filled with coal 
tarand fill it with water, and let it stand 
awhbtle. Then the water may be springied on 
the leaves and stems. This wii! kil) ali the in- 
sects that come in contact with the plants. If 
coal tar cannot beobtained, Paris green may 
be used. 


Tar Economica, Use or Coat —In mild 
weather much coal may be saved in |} 
stoves, or furnaces, or grates by covering s 
part of the grating with brick, or flat stones 
or clay, even, or by covering partof the coal 
with fine ashes, so that the draft of air can 
only pass throughapartof ft. A little sktli 
and care in this will effect a great saving of 
foel.and supply an amount of heat adapted 
to the weather. 


Finu Borrer WVrruour Icz.—In fami- 
lies where the dairy is smail, a good pian is to 
geta very large sized, porous, earthern fower 
pot, with an extra large saucer. Halt fill the 
saucer with water, setin tt a trivet or ht 
stand; upon this set your butter; over 
whole invert the flower pot, yA top 
rim of it restin aud be covered by water; 
then close the hole in the bottom of the 
with a cork; dash water over it frequently, 
and the butter will bess firm and cool as if 














At about the same time $30 000 fell to him 
by the death of a relative in Baltimore. 


from an ice house. 
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TERM, : 
02.00 per Year, im Advance. 
CLUB BATES. 
Que copy, ome yer - - - - = OO 
| Dweeeples,oweyesr - - - - = = Sm 


Woareoples,omeyeer - - + + + 60 
Ten coptes, one year, and an extra copy to get 
wr-ap of ciab - - - - - - - Kw 


Fifteen copies, one year, and ome to getter-ap 
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BOW 18 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our reagers everywhere can si4 us by showing 
Tus Poser to their friends and asking them 


8 
} 


Remit always by Post-ofice money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, of send money in a 
registered ietter. 


@@ To secare the premiam oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘‘The Yellowstone,’’ aao 
Pitty Cente for them, enmounted; or, (Une Dollar, 
mounted om canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 

whether singly or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
elias 

Address 
TuEB SATURDAY EvENiIve Post, 
7% Sansom st., Phila. 


BATURBRDAY EVENING, JULY 12 1879 


WORRY. 

EN and women given over to worry, 
will worry about the strangest, the 
most out-of the way, the most un- 

heard of, the most laughable things it is pos. 
sible toconceive. It matters very little what 
are the outward circumstances—the will can 
find something in them to remind it of its 
own limitation of power, and to provoke its 
consequent resentment. [t is curious to see 
how people of this habit will take anything 
that first comes to hand—g od, bad, or ia- 
different—and instant'y find in it something 
to grow anxious and imp:tient over, and to 
pu'l about, first on this side and then on 
that, until an exciting con: ciousness of their 
own inability to do anything in the matter, 
and an irritated feeling in cons quence of it, 
get the upperhand of their good sense. What 
we have to say upon this subject by way of 
practical suggestion is just what every body 
says, and says to little or no purpose. Wor- 
ry doesn't do you the least good. It relieves 
from nothing, it helps nothing, it qualifies 
for no work, it conduces to no desirable re- 
sult. It very gratuitously puts an immense 
amount of wear and tear upon the nervous 
system without in the slightest degree ob- 
taining in return any compensatory satisfac 
tion. Itis neither a duty nor a pleasure ; 
and yet men almost invite, certainly enter- 
tain it, as if it were both ! 
corns 

A writer discusses intelligently the im- 
portance of common schools and the diffi cul- 
ties encountered by teachers in inducing 
regular attendance and the maintaining of 
uniformity of text books. Another di fficul- 
ty, complains the writer, arises from a mania 
among a certain class of farmers for acquir 
ing all the land thet joina theirs. Indeed, 
it becomes a species of insanity, and from it 
men seldom recover. This is the way it 
works: Bo s00n as a map, by scrimping 
and scraping, has saved a few hundred dol 
lara, he bargains for the farm adjoining his, 
and makes the first payment, giving a mort- 
gege for the balance. Now, for years he 
must scrimp and scrape even more closely, 
to pay cff that mortgage. No sooner is this 
accomp!ished than the process is repeated ; 
and so on, till death ends his work. Mean- 
while. his family is denied every comfort, 
his wile is a slave, and his children are 
growing up little betterthan heathens. Not 
that the father mears to be unkind or neg- 
lectful, but he is ‘‘s0 poor’’—land poor, al. 
ways with a mortgage hanging over him, 
always with big interest and big taxes to 
psy. [is home cannot have books and pic 
tures, for these cost money, and he has none 
to spare; nor flowers, and the thousand 
dainty devices which make home attractive, 
because the overworked mother has no time 
nor heart for such things ; and so the eternal 





grind, grind, grind of their life goes on, 
without a particle of brightness to illumine 
it. 


— — — — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


RicwELrEv's strongest weagon was a threat 
of retirement; when all other arguments 
failed, the Cardinal submissively withdrew, 
and an hour afterward the King yielded. 
Bismarck uses this same trick, not with the 
Emperor, but with the Parliament. When 
things become too much mixed up, he goes 
to Varzin for a couple of months or half a 
year, and when be returns, the situation has 
generally become clear. He is just now ap- 
plying this remedy. 

Myron G. Corumsa, of Tennessee, claims 
to have discovered a cure for rattlesnake 
bites. Drs. Eveand Shacklett, of Nashville, 
made a test of the medicine. Collins let a 
rattlesnake bite him on the wrist, and at 
once applied to the wound and took inwardly 
a decoction of mosses from oak and hickory 
trees. He suffered from nausea, and his 
pulse and temperature were excited, but 
within an hour he had completely recovered. 
The bite of the same reptile speedily killed 
a dog. 

A ScotcuMan reminds the public that the 
great movements of reform that have taken 
place in the religious life of the world have 
been rendered necessary by strong, united 
churches being dead religious] y—‘‘ and dead 
religiously, according to my reading, be 
cause an outward unity bad stifled inquiry, 
and the removal of the competitive element 
paraly zed all desire for action. This wasso 
in Eogland when Luther came. It was so 
in England when Wesley came. It was so 
in Scotland when Chalmers came.”’ 


‘*Nature’’ says that the carrier pigeon 
service is now in full operation in France, 
and has been placed under the direction of 
the Chief of Aerial Communication. The 
number of birds fed by the government is 
6000 These pigeons are located in Paris 
and twelve other large fortified towns A 
number of soldiers and officers have been 
taught theart of pigeon breeding, and car- 
riers are constantly sent from place to place. 
The Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Minister of Agriculture have established 
prizes for pigeon -races. 

TweELveE eets of telephones have been sent 
out to Sir Garnet Wolseley for use at the seat 
of war in South Africa. The great advan 
tage of the telephone over the telegraph is 
that the general can carry on confidential 
talk with the cflicer at a district station, or 
a soldier can creep out toward the enemy's 
lines and whisper back the intormation as to 
position. A fine wire—the thinner the bet- 
ter—is all that is needed. This the soldier 
carries on a reel upon bis back, a mile weigh- 
ing only a few pounds. This will be the 
first time the telephone has been used as an 
instrument of warfare. 

A HANDSOME sum Ought to fall into the 
Exchequer on the death of Baron Roth 
schild,’’ says the London Wortd. ‘He was 
father of his family in the strictest patriar- 
chal sense. Not a tree could be felled, a 
bedstead removed, or a coat of paint put on 
a cottage door on property nominally his 
sons’, Without the express sanction of the 
Baron. The sons occupied houses and es- 
tates by themselves, but the property was 
the father’s, and he did not forget it. He 
was not the man to provide for his sons, as 
rich men do, during his lifetime. There will, 
therefore, be succession duty payable on the 
ecale as if Abraham had died, assuming that 
such troubles as taxes existed in his day.’’ 

A propent wife picks up the pieces and 
stores them in her apron pocket when her 
lord and master tears up his last wil] and 
testament. A gentleman of means died in 
London on April 1 in a state of madness, the 
result of frequent and violent attacks of de- 
lirium tremens. In one of these attacks, 
while destroying his furniture, articles of 
virtu, and some valuable ‘documents, in a 
moment, and before his hand could be ar 
rested, he tore his will into smal! pieces and 
ecattered them on the floor of his room. Ilis 
wife, who was present at the time, carefully 
collected the scraps, preserved them and 
produced them for probate after his death. 
pasted in proper order upon a background of 
paper. A medical certificate to the effect 





that at the time when this act was done the 
testator was suffering from delirium wes 
read, and the court decided to admit the will 
to probate. 

Som of Professor Raskin’s advice to ladies 
on the subject of dress has lately attracted 
attention. ‘‘ Mind,” he says, ‘“‘ you always 
dress charmingly ; it is the first duty of a 
girl to be charming, and she cannot be 
charming if she is not charmingly dressed. 
Set an example of beautiful dress without 
extravagance, that is to say, without waste 
or unneceseary splendor.”’ No doubt all 
girls will see the wisdom of that maxim, 
even if they do not appreciate the following: 
‘Wear becoming, pleasantly varied, but 
simple dress of the best possible material ; 
what you think necessary to buy beyond 
this, for the good of the trade, buy, and im- 
mediately burn.’’ 

Tur way in which a fool and his money 
are soon parted was well shown at a recent 
sale of the contents of Gunnergate Hall, near 
Middleborough, England, where Thomas 
Vaughan had run through a fortune of §3,- 
500 000 in eight years. The furnishing of 
the billiard room alone cost between $150 - 
000 and $200 000; in the smoking room the 
spittorns cost $100 each; in some of the 
rooms the leather coverings of the seats cost 
$90 a yard; asingle fireplace cost $10 000, 
and the owner's bedstead $7500. The 
same splendor reigned throughout. The 
kitchen utensils were of silver, and though 
these were being constantly stolen they were 
replaced in the same metal. An artist of 
some repute executed a series of frescoes re- 
presenting the Isthmian games and other 
subjects on thestable walls. Here the stalls 
were of ornamental wood, profusely gilt. 


It is mentioned as a curious fact that Je- 
rome Bonaparte, on the whole, made the best 
match ever seen io his family up to that 
time. Miss Patterson was the accomplished 
daughter of a wealthy and highly respected 
merchant, while every one of the brothers 
or sisters of her husband had married per- 
sons of low birth or doubtful respectability. 
Thus, Joseph Bonaparte had married the 
daughter of a soap merchant at Marseilles; 
Napoleon himself had married the former 
mistress of Barras ; Lucien, an ex chamber- 
maid at an ionin St. Maximin, near Toulon ; 
Eliza, the son of a ccftee waiter and billiard 
marker (Bacciocchi); Matilda, an ex hostler 
(Mura!) at an inn three miles from Cahors ; 
Paulina (Borghese), the bastard son of an 
itinerant wood dealer (Leolerc), whose 
brother had been hanged for robbery. Sup- 
posing Jerome to have acted in good faith, 
and to have privately debated the subject 
with his brothers, he might, indeed, have 
made a good case against them. 


Tue Moscow correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette says that the practice of banishing 
Russian criminals to Siberia has of late been 
repeatedly ot jected to both by legal and po- 
litical authorities in Russia, and that even 
the government now recognizes the necessity 
of a thorough reform of the present system. 
Deportation to Siberia was first introduced 
as a mode of colonization ; and banishment 
did not depend so much on the degree of the 
convict’s guilt as on his capacity for labor ; 
indeed, many persons who were innocent of 
any crime used to be sent to Siberia as set- 
tlers. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that banishment has been looked upon 
as a means Of clearing Russian society of its 
dangerous elements. Only those are now 
banished to Siberia who are regarded as 
dangerous to society and the State, irrespec- 
tive of any qualifications they may possess 
as colonists. The number of persons ‘‘de- 
ported’ to Siberiain 1875 was about 18 620 ; 
5 000 of these were sentenced to banishment 
by court of law ; 9 000 were banished ‘‘ by 
administrative decree,’’ and the rest_were 
the women and children of the exiles. It is 
estimated that the total number of banished 
persons now in Siberia is about 300,000. 

Tax father of Miss Maria Eigeworth, the 
English novelist, had grim ideas on moral 
training, which offer a decided contrast to 
some modernideas. Among other instances 
of his harsh discipline is the following: 
Charlotte Eigeworth, halfsister of Maria 
(the daughter of the famed beauty, Honora 
Sneyd, the second of Mr. Eigeworth's four 
wivee), was a beautiful girl, with luxuriant 
golden hair. The rector of the parish and 
an officer of the British army were dining at 


town house." A fie? dinner the 
the gentlemen followed. As they entered 
the door of the library the officer exclaimed, 
“How beautiful!’ Mr. Eigeworth said, 
haughtily and quickly, “What do you ad. 
mire, sirt’’ He replied, “* Your daughter's 
magnificent hair.’’ Charlotte was standing 
in a becoming attitade before the 
grate, with her arms resting upon the man. 
telpiece. Mr. E igeworth walked scross the 
rooms to the book shelves, opened a drawer, 
held her head back and cut her hair close to 
her head. As the golden ringlets fell into 
the drawer this extraordinary father ssid, 
‘Charlotte, what do you say?’ Shean- 
swered, ‘‘Thank you, father.” Turning to 
his guests, he remarked, ‘‘I will not allow 
a daughter of mine to be vain.” 


Dr. Mescuepe described, at the meeting 
of the naturalists and physicians at Cassel, 
a peculiar form of mania which he had ob- 
‘served, and which is the reverse of the men. 
tal disease known under the name agora- 
phobia, in which the patients are suddenly 
taken with a sensation of terror and giddi- 
ness when attempting to cross s large open 
space or when entering ® hall 2* 
large multitude, In the disease ved by 
Dr. Meechede, the patient, a young man 
aged twenty, was subject to oppression and 
giddiness whenever he entered a small room 
or a narrow space. He had been 
leave his studies and to apprentice himelf 
toa farmer. He could not sleep in a ream, 
but camped out in the fields and woods dur- 
ing the summer ; and only during the cold- 
est part of winter could he be prevailed upon 
tosleep in a large and siry apartment with 
all the windows open. There was no hered- 
itary predispoti'ion, but certain sensorial 
anomalies existed, and he bad also suffered 
for several years from ear disease. There 
were no other traces of mental affection. 
Another similar case was that of a patient 
suflering from diabetes who experienced 
much the eame sensations The author thinks 
that this disease ought to be classed under 
the same head as agoraphobia, as in both the 
characteristic symptom is that the patient 
cannot by any means form an accurate con- 
ception of the dimension of his surroundings. 
He also mentioned a third curious case ; that 
of a man who, after recovering from poison- 
ing himself with prussic aciJ, could not re- 
main in the middle of the road when hesaw 
a vehicle approaching him, even at & con- 
siderable distance, but was forced, as it were, 
against his own will, to stand aside without 
waiting tor it to come nearer. 


THERE are people who do not take a va- 
cation because they conscientiously cannot ; 
there are those who don’t take one because 
they won’t; there are those who, taking, 
make something in the way of health, 
amusement or acquirement of knowledge 
out of their vacation, and there are those who 
only intensify the inconsequence of their ex- 
istence by travel. About the only thing to 
be said is that every one ought to have sense 
enough to know how or when to take his or 
her vacation, and to avoid the idea that the 
recreation of another is a guarantee that the 
same place and things will give pleasure to 
the imitator.. Means, tastes, habits, sex, 
time of life, are all factors, and, where these 
coincide, the fact of no, or hasty and limited 
acquaintanceship 1 sufficient with many to 
militate against the crowd. The law of va- 
riety is as universal as any other law. It is 
as beneficial as it is pleasant to get occasion- 
ally out of the ruts. But it is not essential 
that the change should be farin the distance 
or great in kind. The vacation, simply 98% 
vacation from accustomed work and in be 
half of physical and mental recu 
may otten better be taken at home—that is 
to say, with such excursions as do not break 
up the home life ; or in many cases the habit 
of turning daily, for an hour or two, wholly 
aside from the ordinary routine, snd indulg- 
ing in reading, study or work of » difterent 
character, will be a and sufficient 
vacation. One thing is absolutely certain, 
change of place is not essential ; it is change 
of thoughts, of care, of responsibility. Worry 
among the hills, or in Europe is as destrac: 
tive as worry in the counting-room or map: 
ufactory—even more so, for distance pre 
cludes its alleviation by the endeavor to re 
move its cause. Tne formal, fashionable 
and legal vacation ought to be the occasion 
for the renewal of the strength of body snd 
mind. How far it is so, fortanately, P* 





haps, we have no statistics to ahow. 
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Ob, love that still is the true true love— 
On, false love, that is new ! 
Once more shall we remeasure 
At the better years, 
And drown in laughter of the time 
The memory of your tears. 
W hat joy, then, to remember 
How love with absence grew! 


For the old Jove still is the true love— 
A false love is the new ! 


The Scarlet ‘Fragment, 


BYS BR T. M. 


OHAPTER I. 
THE VILLAGE INN. 
|: December of the year 1857 circum- 





stances called me to a market town in 
the West of England. Completing m 
business much sooner than [ ex 
I found that I had a spare day or two to de- 
vote to my own ' 

There is never much to see in a country 
town, so I proposed to myself to journ 
a little 3 into the ‘‘interior,’’ and too 
my ticket for the frst station upon the line. 
Ten minutes clapsed, and I arrived at my 
destination. It was asnug little villag 3, 
which for the nonce we will call Coney- 
warren. 

Giviog up my ticket at the end of the little 
latform, I crossedto where I sawa_ sign 
board swinging above the porch ofa sub. 
stantially-built house, the “Ellingthurpe 

Arma.’’ 

Notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather two farm laborers were seated on a 
bench at the outside of the house, who 
stared at me with half drunken stupidity as I 

, and I heard one of them say: ‘‘It be 
afriend of the pa'sun's, bean't it?’ to 
which the other replied: ‘‘Doan't know,I'm 
sure; looks like un. Coom, drink up.”’ 

——— two steps I entered the inn; the 
buxom landlady welcomed me with a smil 
ing countenance as 1 made my way to the 
bar—a capacious room, having at the end a 
large window, which looked upon the turn- 
pike road, railway, and station. 

Afver ordering a glass of brandy and wa- 
ter, and having brought some little 
warmth into my benum toes, I ap- 
proached the window where the landlady 
sat knitting. 

A very cold day, sir,’’ she said by way 
of opening a conversation. 
ee said I, musingly; ‘but seasona 

e. > 

“Oh! very seasonable, sir,"’ she replied, 
adding in a startled tone—‘‘Bless me, Mary, 
is that you ?’’ How you frightened me. But 
Im glad you’vecome down, for l wanted 
you.”’ 

**What is it, aunt ?'’ was the inquiry. 

i turned, and saw that the speaker was a 
girl ot twenty, lively and pretty looking; as 
she caught my glance she blushed, and 
vanished with her aunt into her little back 
parlor, where I heard a whispering confer- 
ence going on. 

Looking out on the frosty road, I noticed 
atallthin man, followed bya lean liver- 
colored greyhound and a shaggy Skye ter 
rier, approaching the railway. I was struck 
by his commanding height and militar 
= he was d entirely in black, h 

t pressed low over his eyes; and, as he 
drew nearer, lobserved that the tiny ur. 
chins at play ran out of his path, and that 
the older children dropped timid curteeys,or 
— their forelocks with clumsy rever 

nce. 

Whoever the gentleman was he appeared 
to have some importance and authority; for, 
ss he advanced, the policeman officiously 
ran across the rails to open the gate for him 
wo pees through, touching his hat respect- 
fully as te didso. Ashe stood talking in 
front of me I had an opportunity of minutely 
examining his features, which were strongly 
marked, with an aquiline nose, no whisk- 
ers, and a complexion which looked ex- 
tremely pale, in contrast with his heavy 

e. 


Do you know who that is?” said a voice 
cpt a Ge! ihee 
‘eé t uire s 

pursued my informant, the fandiady” 
Pretty niece; ‘‘and I declare he's coming 
ag saying which she ran out to meet 


“Your equire is a fine-looking man, Mrs. 
Meadows,” I observed, as the hostess re- 


“Yes, Sir, and he’s as good as he looks,” 
she replied. “He's talking to our 


i 


about his geese, 1 suppose. Dear me! [ 
cold wet she dosen’t ask him to step in this 
day. He's very proud, you ses, air, 
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see—it’s Wednesday; we shall have com. 
a 

‘Who ?” I asked. 

“Oh, Dr Walesby, Mr. Birch, the sex- 
ton, Farmer Jenkins, Uacle Gabriel, who is 
churchwarden, and Mr. Owles, from the 
post office,’ replied Mary; ‘‘they alwa 
come hereon Wednesday evenings tos 
their pipesand tell the news of the week. 
I'm sure you'll like Dr. Walesby, he’s such 
a nice man ”’ 

I will not inflict on my readers a lengthy 
description of my ramble to the beacon top; 
suffice it that, when there, I could not dis 
cern a single spire, andas for ‘‘the broad 
waters,’’ I might aswell be standing in 
the kingdom of Bohemia, for aught I could 
see ofthem. Evening shadows had began 
to fall, and glad was I whenI caught t 
cf the bright sparks that shot up from the 
ee forge as I neared iton my des- 
cen 


CHAPTER IL 
THE COMPANY IN THE BAR—THE DOCTOR'S 
STORY. 


N returning trom my ramble I did am- 

ple justice to the eggs and bacon, 

a irothing, ‘home brewed’’ of mine 
n. 

By seven o'clock I was fairly entered on 
the ‘‘good books’’ of Mrs Meadows, and as 
the clock over the mantel piece struck that 
hour the company began toarrive. We sat 
at a round table by the fire, and asl was 
a stranger and a Londoner, I was elected to 
the honorable post of chairman. 

Oa my right hand sat Mary, sewing, with 
a small work box, on the table before her. 
Then came Farmer Jenkins, ruddy and 
stout, who smoked sedately, with solemn 
unction,a long clay pipe, his dexter eyes 
closed meanwhile. He answered questions 
with llabic grunts, and when ‘the 
spirit moved him’’ to speak, invariably be- 
gan with ‘I say.’’ 

Opposite me sat Dr. Walesby, a fine spe. 
cimen ot the old medical school; eccentric 
but courteous, rough but hearty. I sup- 
= him fifty years of age, though not a 

ock of his chestnut hair had turned color, 

and his spectacles did not appear at all neces- 
sary to him; for while he spoke to you 
he closed both eyes, and when he read he 
always looked over his glasses, which were 
perched on the very tipof his nose. 

Mr. Birch the parish clerk, cler "s 
factotum, and village oracle, was a type 
of his class. Nature had adorned him with 
a bullet head, coverec with a few straggling 
grey hairs, anda Bardolphian nose, while 
art had furnished him with a prodigious pair 
of horn-rimmed barnacles; and asi looked 
at him I set him down in my mental tablets 
as a merry man and an honest. 

Mr. Owles was postmaster, village Gam- 
aliel, and orgsnist,—sharp sh rewd, and evi. 
dently considered somewhat of & wag; s 
young man, too, of whom Miss Mary pre- 
tended to be very much afraid, (and it was 
all pretence, for I have since heard that she 
became Mrs. Owles.) 

Uacle Gibriel Brown, the churchwarden 
(Mrs. Meadows’ brother, ) did not arrive, so 
a fine of glasses was recorded sgainst him 
by his niece, to be paid on the following 

ednesday. 

“After the last train, which comes in at 
half past eight, we shall have Mr. Beames, 
the station master, to join us,’’ said the 

lady to me. 
ye hed a geod sort of fellow, too,’’ said 
Dr. Walesby; * superior and tolerably 
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“Ah. sure enough this is the day,” she 
y a ana looking up—‘‘four years ago to 

* 

Sseing Mary's startled look, I asked what 


‘ 
aif 
Ay 


“Oh Mr. Beames, how can you lauch 
about such an awful thing!’ responded 
Miss Mary, seriously; ‘I should have 
thought you would have known better, when 
ay own daughter and James Swing saw it 

t year.”’ 

“T never saw it - el replied the old 
gentleman, sceptically 

‘There's truth in it, though, forall that,’’ 
said Dr. Walesby; ‘‘for my assistant, young 
Cardamon, distinctly saw it as he was cross- 
ing the churchyard, and I can trust him, im- 
plicitly. Yet I don't think it worth my 
while to go ghost seeing.” 

‘Bat surely you don't believe in appari- 
tions *”’ I asked in surprise; and continued 
—‘I never knew a man yet who didn't 
know somebody else who had seen a ghost. 
For my part, if I were certain that a ghost 
would really appear, I think I should be in- 
clined to waylsy him and give bim a trounc 
ing. Can any one give me the 7 | and 
origin of this said ghost—the ghost, I pre- 
sume, of young Elliagthorpe ?’’ 

‘With all my heart,’’ replied Dr. Wales- 
by; ‘‘but I must trouble Mrs. Meadows first 
to ae my giase.’’ 

‘He was murdered the very day I was 
appointed registrar of births and deaths,’’ 
soliloquised Mr. Birch. 

At this juncture, just as Dr. Walesby was 
about to begin his narrative, a young man 
lounged into the bar, and nodding fami-. 
liarly to the company, called for a giass of 
brandy and water, which he said he would 
drink standing, as his horse was at the 
door. 

‘That's young Melton."’ whispered Mary 
greeable fellow—I can't 


I fancied the young man heard the re- 
mark. for he scowled at her malignantly. 

‘Come, doctor,’"’ I said, ‘‘let us have 
your story. I think Mr. Birch said that 
young Ellingthrope was murdered. I wish 


Crash went aglass. We all started, and, 
on looking round, saw young Melto 
some confusion, picking up the fragm€nts 
ofa broken tumbler. He had dropped his 
brandy and wateras Mrs. Meadows handed 
itto him. I gave him a candle from our ta. 
ble, the betterto enable him to find tha 
pieces, when, to my surprise, he mnttered 
sulkily, ‘‘I don’t want that!’’ and extin. 
guished the light. 

‘‘Ah,”’ growled Farmer Jenkins, ‘‘Mel- 
ton was always a clumsy, surly unpleasant 
fellow.”’ 

The young farmer sullenly produced bis 
purse, and drew from it the muney to pay 
the landlady. 

**You'll have another glass,Mr. Melton?’’ 
said she. ‘I will be at the loss of the 
stuff.’’ 

“There's your money, ms’am,’’ he re- 

lied sullenly. ‘‘Nought shall I drink 
fn this house to night;’' and giving us a part- 
ing scowl, he stalked moodily out. 

An impulse, which was certainly not at- 
*raction, had prompted me tu observe youn 
Melton with such minuteness. that | cou) 
have sworn not only wo his very unprepos- 
sessing features, but to every article he 
wore. 

This little incident somewhat disturbed our 
social equanimity; but when Miss Mary bad 
relieved herself by calling Melton coptempt 
uously, ‘‘an uncouth bear,’’ which Farmer 
Jenkins supplemented by ‘‘I say, more like 
a hoaf,’’ we felt a litte more comiorta. 
ble 

‘‘And now we are settled again, doctor,’’ 
said I, ‘‘perhaps you will kindly favor us 
with the story.”’ 

The doctor then began :— 

**You must kaow,’’ he said, ‘that Squire 
Ellingthorpe married some five-and twenty 
earsago, and in abouts years son was 

rn to him, at the sacrifice, however, of 
his wife’s life. Mrs. Eilingthorpe’s death 
gave her husband great and lasting grief; 
and as he was too much devoted to her me- 
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twenty, remember—was not proof 
his father's strong willand the 
prospect opened to him. 

‘‘At length the wedding dey arrived 
8rd of December, four years sgo—and 
was ) yous excitement, Goth at the Court 
and Hillgrey Grange. It was a cold, 
morning just such weather as this. 
pald was io proceed with bis itather to 
Grange, to join the bridal —5— The 
young man. in gay spirits, Jeft bome about 
eight o'clock to go to the Vicarage, two 
fields distant, and adjoining the cburch- 
yard, to call for our then rector, Mr. Gray, 
who was to ‘assist’ in performing the cere- 
mony. 

As the church clock struck nine, Mr. 
Ellingthorpe's carriage drove up to the 
Vicarsge gate; but, toeverybody's astonish- 
ment, ,_~ had not been seen there, 
though Mr Gray was anxiously ¢ 6 
him, according to promise. The rquire was 
thunderstruck at receiving this intelli 
but ordered the coachman to drive om, oie 
Mr. Gray with him, su ing that 
pald bed indulged the w 
to the Grange. There, however the same 


news awaited them—young Ellingthorpe 
slously ond per. 


it 


ef 


had not been heard of. An 
vously was bis arrival looked for; but ten, 
eleven, twelve o clock siruck, and no bride- 
room arrived. Messengers was dispatched 
n all directions in search of him, but be was 
not to be found. A messenger came to you 
to know if be had lefi Coney warren by train, 
did he not, Mr. Beames?’’ 

**Yes, doctor,’’ he replied. ‘‘and I well re- 
member my surprise at such « question on 
such a day.” 

“A missing murdered man,’’ resumed 
Dr. Walesby, ‘‘is generally much nearer 
than expected, and so it proved in this case. 
About three o'clock the corpse was found— 
where should you imagine? In a ditch, 
within a stone's throw of the vicarage! The 

oupg man bad evidently been waylaid by 

is assassin while crossing the felds from 
the Court to Mr. Gray s, for his body was 
found in the ditch on the fivld side of the 
vicarage garden bedge. The body presented 
a ghastly sppearance. the poor fe having 
been strangled. Birange tosay, the mur. 
dered man grasped in ope band tbe end of 
a scarlet handkerchiel. which had bly 
been worn by his murderer. is J 
ment about three inches rquare, is the only 
clue to the perpetrator of the crime. | made 
the post-mortem ¢xamication, apd found 
that the immediate cause of death wassa 
violent blow on the back of the head, ap- 
parently given with a knobbed stick or 
bludgeon. An inquest was held—the ver. 
dict you can g warrants were 
issued toapprehend the murderer or mur 
desers; a reward was also offered by Govern- 
ment, which was doubled by the squire— 
but all to no purpose; the assassin, if alive, 
being still at jarge.’’ 

The doctor paused again. 

*‘Who has wwe scariet fragment?’ I in- 

quired, earnestly. . 
ann ee the ——. 

*‘He caretully guards hoping some 

to use it and identify the criminal He was 
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until the marder be aven 

“There, sir,” said the » “Tou have 
the whole story just as the events 
—known, of course, to al) here except your 
self. But stay, I bad forgotten to mention 
that both J elton and her 


"Osan however, enlighten me on one 

Were young Ellingthrope’s poc 

rified, or his watch stolen? Because 

if not, it was, in my opinion, an act of re- 
ii) 


plied 7 -oThe jury gave it aa thel 

"he — = ary gave it as r 
oes tans the coment bad boss disturbed 
some one’s approach, had thrown the 


‘Youall firmly believe, then, that the 
ghost will be seen to-night ?’’ I asked. 

“Undoubtedly,’’ replied Mr Beames. 

“‘And where,’’ I inquired, ‘‘does his ghost. 

bulate ?’’ 

“In the churchyard,'’ replied Mrs. Owles; 

“Very good,’’ I responded. ‘‘I purpose, 

wm A to seek out this perturbed spirits 
and if, as I shrewdly suspect, it proves ofa 
mundane character, a denizen of this sub 
sphere, I will, with Farmer Jenkins’ 
administer a sound thrashing 

with bis esh stick.’ 

Every member of the company seemed 

at my valiant and confident speech; 
Gees ins actually dropped his pipe 
with o smash. 

‘Oh yes,"’ added the doctor; ‘‘and we’) 
all go with you and show you the way—eh, 
quienes a 

Each one replied in the affirmative, with 
the ex of Farmer Jenkins, who de 
clared that he would go too but that he was 
too stout to pass through the lower church 
rere gate, which the others confirmed asa 


Putting on our overcoats. we sallied forth. 
it was a clear, —* starlight night, the 
mooa shining splendidly; but it was oitterly 
eold 


When we reached the churchyard, Mr. 
Birch said. ‘I'll first show you the young 
squire’s grave.’ I acquiesced,and we went 
on, till we reached a tomb, railed in; and by 
the light of the moon I could distinctly read 
the inscription cut thereon in deep black 
letters. 

Having watched my companions pass out 
of the churchyard, after promising to return 
for me at one o'clock. I entered the porch, 
sat down on the stone bench, and com. 
menced my chilling, ghostly watch. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE GHORT—WHO WAS HE? 


8 the last echo of the cheerful voices of 
my late escort died away on the chilly 
night air, I could not, in spite of the 

and curiosity which had 
urged me on, help reflecting what a simp!e 
ton I must appear. 

I looked ovt on the numerous graves, the 
bead.stones of which, silvered by the moon 
light, appeared of ghostly whiteness; as I 
did so, the church clock chimed half past 
eleven 


‘In half an bour, then.’’ thought I. ‘this 
ghost will appear; and if it be the man I svs 
pect, woe betide him; for no mercy shall be 
obtained from me!"’ 

Pondering over the doctor’s melancholy 
parrative, I gradually relapsed into uncen- 
sciousness, in which I had the following vi- 
sion :— 

It was early morning, bright and clear. | 
imagined myself in an avenue, terminating 
man iron five barred gate, painted blue. 
In the distance, crossing the fields, and 
whistling gaily as he went, was a tall. fine 
looking young man. As he reached the stile 
nearest to me, he was met by another, in 
the dress ofa tarmer. For some moments 
they conversed excitedly: then the farmer 
— —* other —* me — For a short 

strug vigorously, the young 
man whom I bad first aoeervel seeming to 
ome the advantage over his opponent The 
of the latter was familiar to me, though 
strove to remember where I had 
fore. The young man, bya des 
perate effort, managed to clutch the throat 
his adversary; but I noticed that he did 
grasp the flesh, but a red handkerchiet, 
the farmer raised a stick he carried, 
struck his ta 6a blow on 
bead with it The unhappy victim tel), 
remained immovable. 
e farmer looked agbast at his own work, 
stooping down, felt the pulse of his 
. Leaw by the sudden change and pallor 
countensnceand hie wild gesture of 
of bis own aad passion, “Gud 
consequences own . 
denly be looked round, evidently listening, 
then the corpse to a ditch close by, 
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vault. 

What was my astonishment then to behold 
a map wre in a black cloak, barehead. 
ed, kneeling by the rails, sobbing and groan. 
ing in evident anguish. 

Good heavens, did my eyes deceive me? 
1 strained them in amazement, scarcely 
crediting my senses. ey ~ by the 
tomb, paler than ever, th c out 
stretched hands, was Squire Ellin pe. 
I beld my breath and watched, though I 
would fain not have been a witness of his 
woe. 

‘Thus,’’ thought I, ‘‘ends all my pros 
pects of ghost catching.”’ 

But I resolved on speaking to Mr. — 
thorpe as he returned; so I crept noiselesaly 
back, and with a bound regained the shelter 
of the porch. 

How clearly this incident revealed the old 
require 's character!—too proud to evince af 
fection or parade regret, phiegmatic, un. 
demonstrative to al] around; but still cher- 
ishing, and in secret indulging the most 
profound grief for bis lost son, whom he 
had regarded with the love and pride which 
none but a father can feel for an only child. 

The moon was rapidly waning, the shad 
ows deepened, and I began to fear that I 
should miss Mr. Ellingthorpe. I therefore 
leant against the side of the porch, to arrest 
bis steps as he approached, which he pres- 
ently did at so rapid a pace that he appeared 


literally to glide along the path. I bailed 
bim. he sound of my voice, however, 
only seemed to quicken hie steps. Observ 


ing this, I followed, and said loudly, ‘Mr. 
E!lingthorpe!”’ 

The enunciation of his name had the de. 
sired effect. He stopped and turned ab- 
ruptly. 

‘*] shall be giad,’’ said I, ‘‘to have a min. 
ute’s conversation with you, Mr. Elling 
thorpe.’’ 

‘Certainly,’’ be said, with broken tones, 
and still too much under the influence of re- 
cent emotion to resume the baughty and re- 
pellant manner of the morning; ‘‘and ma 
I ask the reason of your being here at suc 
an hour?’’ 

“If you will step with me into the porch, 
to prevent our being seen and interrupted, 
I will explain my presence here,’’ I replied. 

We entered and sat down, and I gavea 
brief summary of the doctors story, the re- 
lation of which I saw affected him much. 
As I concluded, he said hurriedly: 

“And you faw me at my son's grave?” 

‘I did."’ said I; ‘and my surprise was 
great. The person I expected to find here, 
was, I have every reason to believe, your 
son's murderer !'’ 

‘What!'’ he exclaimed, hoarsely, bend. 
ink forward and catching my wrist. 

NHis murderer! ' I repeated. 

“And how!’ hecried, ‘‘can you—you, a 
perfect stranger—have discovered the mur 
derer, whom I have been four long weary 
years vainly endeavoring to trace?’ 

“An incident occurred to night,’’ said I, 
‘which, combined with others, will,I think, 
render it peasible for me to bring the mis. 
creant to justice. You possess the only 
means whereby his guilt can be proved. 
You have the scarlet fragment, found in 
the desd man 8 hand?’ 

“T have,’ he replied; ‘‘it has never been 
out of my possession. I thought that some 
day it would prove instrumental in identify- 
ing the criminal.’’ 

“It is almost the only clue,”’ said I. 
“Bring it to me at the inn to morrow morn 
ing, and I will unfold to you my designs. 
The greatest secrecy must be maintained, 
or we shall put the murderer on his 
guard.” 

—** many thanuksa'“ he cried, press- 
ing my hand fervently. ‘‘Atten to morrow 
morning I will be with you. I may rely 
upon your secrecy as to the supposed 
ghost ?’' he added, with a sort of melan- 
as | smile. 

*‘Dietinctly,’’ I replied. ‘Make haste, 
walk fast, and close the gate as quietly as 
you can.”’ 

But I don’t think he heard my parting ad- 
monition, so swiftly did he disappear. 

I looked out and saw a party of men ap 
proaching the church with alantern. I went 
to meet them, as I heard the docwr's voice 

‘Well, old fellow!’ be cried heartily, 
‘‘what cheer? Almost froren two dea 
eh ?”’ 

I was overwheimed with greetings and 
questions. 

‘Come, sir, relate your adventures,’’ said 
Dr Walesby. “You promised tocatch and 
kill his ghostehip; and you must have done 
80, as you present before us with 
an uncracked eo 

“Really, gentlemen," said L heaving 





shaken hands once or twice all round, ‘‘you 
are too hard upom me. You must excuse 
my silence till we in doors and have 


men, quick march!” 

Then, lantern in hand, the worthy man, 
ata brisk pace, headed the party. 

Arrived at the inn, we had to encounter 
such a cross-fire of inquiries from Mrs. 
Meadows, Miss Mary, Farmer Jenkins, and 
the rest, that I was glad to beat a retreat 
into the bar parlor, where su awaited 
me. When there, I took Mr. Walesby 
aside. 

‘Can't you make - some story to satisfy 

people?’ I whispered. ‘To morrow 
f ou all that has taken place.”’ 

‘*Leave it to me,’’ he returned. 

It would be of so little interest to describe 
minutely how the doctor and I pacified the 
curiosity of the others, that I will merely 
say, we, without any sacrifice of truth, sat 
isfied them all, and the party broke up ata 
very late, or rather very early hour, with 
mutual] expressions of regard. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DENOURMERT. 
N= morning I anxiously awaited Mr. 





Ellingthorpe’s arrival, and punctually 
as the clock struck ten the squire was 
announced. 

“I have carefully considered,’’ said he, 
‘what you told me last night—indeed I have 
not slept since I saw you—and here is the 
Scarlet Fragment,’’ he added, drawing out 
a Russia leather pocket-book. and producing 
therefrom, carefully wrapped in paper, the 
precious relic. ‘‘This,’’ he continued, in a 
voice betraying deep emotion, ‘‘is the only 
clue to the murder of my son.’”’ 

I took the morsel ot red etuft in my hand 
and examined it. My suspicions were con- 
firmed. 

“Mr. Ellingthorpe,’’ I said, ‘‘you will re- 
member your 2on’s unfortunate attachment 
to Jessie Melton, and her lamentable death? ’ 

‘Yes, yes—too well,’’ he replied, hastily. 
But what bas that to do with the matter?’ 

“Everything,’’ said I. ‘ Did it never oc. 
cur to you that your son's murder was an 
act of revenge, rather than that of a disturb- 
ed thief?’’ 

“It may have crossed my mind,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘his pockets, too, were unrifled. But 
he had no enemy to seek his life—none that 
I ever heard of.’’ 

“You Freseaie’ the only atonement your 
son could have made to Jeseie Melton by 
planning bis marriage with Miss Digby,’’ 
said I. ‘‘Well, the ruined and deserted 
creature had a brother!’’ 

‘Good Heaven! I seeitall! he shouted. 
‘‘Fool, madman that I was never to have 
done so before! Blood for blood!’’ he cried. 
And he rushed to the door, and would at 
once have quitted the house in his blind 
frensy for revenge, had I not forcibly re- 
strained him. 

‘Mr. Ellingthorpe,”’ I urged, ‘‘do nothing 
— Hear me out. Yow don't yet pos- 
sess the means of — this murder home 
to its perpetrator, and the greatest caution 
must be exercised, or he will destroy our 
only proof,’’ I said, pointing to the scarlet 
fragment that lay on the table. 

‘You speak truly,’’ he replied, striviny to 
control himself; ‘‘we must very careful. 
Pray proceed."’ 

I then told him of Henry Melton’s visit to 
the inn On the previous night; his agitation 
when young Ellingthorpe’s murder was 
mentioned, and my noticing that he wore a 
scarlet handkerchief twisted round his neck 
asa scarf, which came unfastened as he 
stooped to pick up the broken tumbler, and 
betrayed the torn end. 

‘*That handkerchief,’’ I concluded. ‘‘must 
be obtained somebow or other, and joined 
to the fragment here. With this convincia 
= we must have him apprehended, — 

do not think there can be any doubt as to 
the verdict.’’ 

I need not detail how, link by link, the 
chain of evidence was made complete against 
the criminal; suffice it, that on a search. 
warrant being granted, Melton's farm was 
ransacked, the handkerchief discovered, and 
found to correspond to a thread with the 
fragment in the squire’s possession; that 
Henry Melton on his arrest, staggered 
the proofs of bis guilt, confessed that he b 
* murdered young Ellingthorpe exactly 
as I had seen in my dream; that on his re. 
turn home on the morning of the murder he 
disclosed his crime to his hapless sister, thus 
occasioning her untimely death; that he had 
preserved the handkerchief by that strange 
fatality which so often seems to lead crimi 
nals to prepare the way, as it were, for their 
own detection. but had never worn it since 
the murder till he hurriedly put it on in the 
twilight of the evening on which I saw him 
—himself unaware of what he had done ti!] 
he came into the brightly lit bar; and that, 
— guilty on his trial, he was sentenced 

eath. 


The wonder lasted its nine days, and Mr. 
Ellip having shut up the Court, left 
his estate in the hands of his bailiff, and 
ene Coneywarren for the Continent. 

name of Henry Melton was hardly re- 
membered, save, of course, on the memora- 











was avenged. 
SEA SLANG. 
HE rapid spread of education 
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sailors are most drawn has done 
liaritiee of diction by whEh sheer 
Onve distinguished, but such of eek 
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small-pox always receives the appellation 
“rough;”’ and when ® sailor speaks of 
‘Rough Smith,” or “Rough Jones,” it is to 


be understood that the results of small. 
rather than any of manner 
beaded a J ik 

b shipmate ways addressed 
alluded to as ‘‘Curly,”’ — 
Ginger,.“ and a negro 
whatever shade as *' ey 
the slightest one is 

to be conveyed by these appellations, 
no one with whose name they are 
would think of resen them. 

Owing possibly to the vast 
use of iron in ship-building, the 
penter is now seldom or never 
* Chips,’ but the boatewain is 
of as ‘‘Pipes.”’ The assistant to 
steward in men—of—war—the man 
special charge of the provisions for 
—is always known ss ‘‘Jack in 
frequently abbreviated into “ 
epithet of which the origin is to be 
the small cloud of dust raised by him in 
daily duty of iseuing to the different 
the ration biscuit, or ‘‘bread,”’ as 
ways cal) it. 

The chief of police, or master—at—arms, is 
tamiliarly alluded to as ‘“‘Johndy,”’ 
dent shortening and — of 
French term gens d’armes. A cook’s 
is ‘ Slusby,’’ & mizen-top man, chosen from 
amongst the youngest bands on board, in 
allusion to his tender age is a ‘‘Lamb,” or 
a “‘Lammy;’’ whilst a lower—deck sweeper 
is entitled ‘Sbhakings,’’ a name more ex- 
actly given to the * of rope and yarn 
which it is his duty to pick up and rescue 
from the dust-bin or tub. 

Nautical etiquette requires that in friendly 
conversation ailusions to the administration 
of justice afloat should be made with a cer- 
tain circumlocution, or should be veiled by 
expressions not immediately in ble to 
the uninitiated in the mysteries of a sea- 
life. Anoftender brought up for summary 
trial is said to be ‘‘taken where the boot 
shines,’”’ or to be ‘‘planked”’ or to be at 
ane a Minor Ly -y 4 still 
eup to be includ term 
‘‘black list ’’ though the expression is dying 
out. The cell in which hardened offenders 
are occasionally confined is always the 
‘‘chokey;”’ and the now rarely used cat-o’- 
nine. tails, and each dozen lashes inflicted by 
it, are never called by any other name than 
‘‘bag,’’ without either definite or indefinite 
article. Sailors still give to the different 
substances of which their food is composed 
a variety of names, not perhaps known else- 
where than on board ship. An early meal 
oi cocoa and biscuit 1s, for some reason 
which it is not easy to discover, always 
spoken of as ‘‘optional.’’ Leavened bread 
much more commonly eaten by seaman than 
formerly, is ‘‘soft bread,” or “‘soft tack. 
A dish of odds-and-ends of fresh beef is 
‘skewer 0’;’’ and pease-pudding is “dog's 
body.’” Pudding ot any other kind still re 
tains its ancient nautical name of ‘duft”’ 
A man’s allowance of grog is his ‘navy, 
and the measure in which his share is given 
to him in his mess is a “tot.” Names of 
other table utensila, such as ‘‘kids,”’ ‘‘ps2- 
nikins,’’ and ‘‘monkeys, 
obeolete. If soup be somewhat deficient ia 
strength. it is said to have ‘a good deal 
the fore-hold about it;’’ the forehold 
the place in which the water for drinki 
stored. The roaches, which 
sionally defy the efforts of the 
into the dishes he Fn ge 
‘‘galley-pepper.’’ en some 
food is running short there is ‘‘s 
wind” in the receptacle in which it is 


The annual allowances tothe K 
members of his family amount in 
800,000, The Khedive’s own share 
amount is $500 000. and tae Princess 
ther’s jon is $250 000, The 
is divided between thirteen mem 
roval bousehold in sums ranging from 
000 to $25,000. 


An earthen bowl, filled with rice and 
with four lighted candles stuck into it 
the whole surmounted by a calf s 
found on the stoop of a ow Orleans 
Semebody had undertaken to 
mates under a Voudoo spell. 
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The Russian army is tormented by 
fiys. 
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If a shadow there doth stray 

suet my heaven, my light, my day 

* ‘s * ag 
Is my sweetheart. 


That Tidy. 


BY W. B. H. 


Cae Sete She was very 





sweet. She was just the dear little arm- 
ful that a man likes to take to his heart. 
dear to me; but I 


And she was 
that I would never 


had made up my min 
tell her so. 

A richer, gayer, younger man than I 
would win her heart. 

It was not likely that she could fancy a 

ve man of thirty-five. 

Love in a cotiage—a very small cottage, 
with a very small income to keep it up on— 
would scarcely present attractions for her 
with such a companion, when there was 
Horace Walpole Smith at her feet, and rich 
young Bently Gadmore, with all the Bently 
as well as all the Gadmore property coming 
to him, ready to offer wealth, if wit did not 
win the goal 

I was William Hunter, nobody, and I felt 
that I must take nobody’s eee. 

But now and then I could not refuse my- 
self the pleasure of sitting beside her, of 
talking to her, of walking with her. 

I was so far gone in love with her that 
these indulgences could not hurt me, and I 
was happier at the time than at others, and 
I knew it was nothing to her. 

So after I had * away from Holm 
Cottage a day or twol always found my way 
there again. 

Holm Cottage was the house where she 
lived with her grandmother, old Madame 
Holm. between whom and myself existed a 
relationship, which, though a very distant 
one, was the cause of some likeness between 


us. 

Partly on this account she liked me, and 
would not have been an had I offered a 
lover's attentions to my faraway cousin, 
Lydia 

I sometimes thought that she would have 
been rather pleased than otherwise, but she 
was not Lydia. 

Nevertheless, whep she was alone it was 
pleasant to go over to her house, and sit be- 
side her, and talk to her about Lydia. 

She sat in a large Turkish chair, clad in a 
straight and economically cut black silk. 

On her head a Valenciennes cap with long 
tabs, protected from the roughness of the 
chair cushions by one of those contrivances 
— women love and which men hate—a 

y. 

This one was Valenciennes, and had a blue 
ribbon run in just above the border. 

It was too fine to bear pinning, and con- 
sequently it was my frequent task to pick it 
up and hang it over the chair. 

I often longed to cast it out of the window 
—it was so much my detestation. 

Prescience was not mine at that time. 

I never guessed how much I should owe to 
that Valenciennes tidy before I died. 

I had suffered all the pangs of unhappy 
love— and they are very real, I assure you— 
when at last something happened that made 
me decide to leave the place at once, and let 
my eyes no longer feast on fruit that hung 
far beyond my reach to pluck. 

Walking down a certain pleasant lane be 
tween my home and that of Madame Holm, 
—* Lydia walking with Horace Walpole 


He was talking very earnestly to her, sud 
she answered in ashy, confused manner, and 
then he kissed her. 

Human nature got the better of me for a 
few moments, and I would have taken the 
greatest pleasure in kicking Horace Walpole. 

How hideous he looked to me. 

ho F little d 

were g to some little party, an 
she wore on her head a little red hood that 
became her wondrously. 

It had a pufted crown and a plaited cap, 
and red ribbons tied it under the chin. 

How black her hair looked against it. 
nett full eyes shone like great jewels under 

curling lashes. 
⸗ was yellow, gaunt, and sharp of 
saiauittle Red Riding Hood and the wolf,” 


that did me some good. 
now I was sare that all was settled 
them, I resolved to leave the coun- 


He 









1 A aden and let him 

" him, kiss 
you,”’ ald L 

‘Wh ”* cried L not unde 


asked me if he might kiss me for the only 
time—and I had to let him, you know. And 
I felt sorry; but he thinks so much of him- 
* and lectures one in private, and he’s so 
ug y: ’” 

‘Like a wolf,’’ said I. 

‘Ever so like,’’ said Lydia. ‘“What a 
dreadful person to kiss whenever he chose 
to ask one all one’s life.”’ 

It was mean of me, but I took advantage 
of the situation. 
ar you like Bently Gadmore better?’ 

‘‘Well, grandma,”’ said Lydia, ‘‘better 
isn't best, you know. Bently is generous, 
but he is such a fool! I don’t care anything 
for poor Bently, and all his money can’t buy 
me!”’ 

‘‘And who do you like best?’’ said I. 

“Grandma,”’ said Lydia, solemnly,”’ if I 
tell you, will you promise never, never, 
never to tell?’’ 

“I swear,” said L. 

“But earnest, honest, — for I 
should die of shame if you did,’’ said Lydia 
‘You see I like best someone who doesn't 
like me more than the least little bit. He 
never makes love to me like the rest do. I 
know by that, and sometimes I even cry 
about it at night up in my own room. Oh, 
I wouldn’t let anyone but you know for my 
life! It’s—it’s William Hunter.’’ 

“What?” said I. ‘Bay itagain.”’ 

‘William Hunter, grandma dear,’’ said 
the poor child, nestling * to me. , e 4. 
shall never marry any of these people 
want me, you see. I shall be an old maid. 
1've made up my mind to that.”’ 

‘‘A poor man with an ugly face and a bald 
head,’’ said L 

“What a description!’’ seid she. ‘It’s the 
dearest face, and I think a little bald spot is 
perfectly charming; but then I mustn't be 
silly. He is nothing to me but—but the best 
you know.”’ 

‘“‘And don’t you know he loves you, Ly- 
dia?’’ said L. 

‘Grandma!"’ cried she. 

‘Better than his life,’’ said I. 

“Why, grandma—why—did he say 80, 

dma o7 

«Kiss me dear, and I'l) tell you,’’ said I. 

Then little Red Riding Hood put her lips 
up to mine and I drew her to my heart, and 
she screamed— 

“Ob grandma!”’ ; 

At that moment down the stairs came 
madame with the candle, and poor, trem 
bling little Red Riding Hood saw who held 
her to his beart. 

She vowed never, never, never to forgive 
me at first; but I knew those vows would 
never be ke 

“It was or fault; it was yours,’’ said 
I. ‘The Veleneeeee? tidy did itall. Bless- 
ed Valenciennes tidy!”’ ' 

The other day l * her kiss that old tidy, 
laid away for years in a drawer with laven- 
der and rose leaves. : 

‘We have been 80 nappy all this while, 
dear Will,”’ said she; ‘ you said it was 


that tidy.” 


An old farmer in —2 — roy oe | puz- 
zled by our m reports and trans- 
atlantic reports con the weather, is 
said to have delivered himself of the follow- 
ing astounding sentiment: “Well, sir, I do 
not weather so much when it was 
ordered Providence; but 

can 
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been banded over to them 
Yankees, why, be hanged if I 
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BY A. L. 6. 

T pleasant im summer time, 
with the pond like s shield of 
Janno Sn ay A —— 
bare, now piled in dritts 
the ground, 0 dcazy, Gesslete place wes the 
mill of Auvergne. 

Yet here, for more than twent 
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Paul — 22 and it was tre 
dream of the miller's life that he should rise 


so the miller argued, by marry ng the 
hter of a carpenter, and the result was 
that Paul was somewhat unceremoniously 
packed off to a distant town under pretence 
of studying more assiduously for the autumn 


examination, and Jeannetie was left alone 
to mourn his absence. , 

She was not long in discovering that a 
— had come ever the relations ween 
herself and the miller and his wife. 


This fretted the girl to such an extent 
that had it not been for the thought of the 
many mouths to feed at home, she would 
have left the house at once 

‘his knowledge restrained her, but it 
made her position none the less unhappy, 
and it was only the thought that Paul still 
loved her that enabled her to go about her 
duties with a cheerful and contented expres- 
sion. 

There was not wanting, however, busy 
tongues to gossip of the altered relations be- 
tween the miller and his wife and Jean- 
nette, and at last the story came to her fa- 
ther's ears. 

He was a man much about the average 
standard of French provincial artizans, and 
he had lived for several years in Paris, 
where he had been a member of a Socialist 
club, and entertained all the natural and 
cultivated antagonism of labor to capital, 
and when the news was told him he flew 
into a turious passion, and informed his 
daughter that she must leave the Gaudets at 
once. 

Old Antoine and his wife were sorry to 
lose the girl, but, after all, the fact of her 
leaving was to a certain extent a relief. 

She went home to tell her father that she 
would leave the miller on the following day, 
but he had not arrived home, and she re- 
turned to the mill, tazing a path across the 
fields. The path led through the trees b 
the edge of the pond, and as she entered it 
she heard the sound of voices and approach- 


“has doce 
he drew herself into the shadow of the 
trees until they passed. They were three 
men, two of whom were unknown to her, 
but she could hardly believe her eyes when 
in the third she recognized her father. 

Though she could see none of their faces, 
she knew him at once by the biue blouse he 
always wore while at work, and which had 
a long narrow patch of lighter colored ma- 
terial on the back. They each carried a 
bundle in their arms, and were walking 
“a. 

he was about to show herself and speak 

to him, but checked the impulse, and as 
soon as they had hurried on again 
until she reached the miller’s house. 

She was surprised to find the garden gate 
unfastened, and stil] more at the house door 


being ajar. 

Bat judge ot her horror on entering to 
find both the miller and his wife lying dead 
upon the floor. 


A horrible dread flashed quickly across 





aad she turned ran 
the flelds towards her own 

When she reached the house, she found ber 
father had returned home. 

He was without blouse. 


In the evening, when his day's work was 
over, he had gone to a wine shop, where he 
had sat on a bench outside the door, and 
drinking too much absinthe, had become 

htly intoxicated, and fallen sound 
asleep. 

When he awoke he found his hat and 
blouse, which he had laid beside him, had 
ben Geten, ant he Gaga 
o'clock. 


raed 
only to learn from his daughter of the 
edy at the mill. 

sstory seemed straightforward 
and he would have been acquitted at once 
had not two additional proofs been brought 
forward against him. 

One was the discovery in the mill garden 
of a mallet covered with blood and marked 
with his name. 

The other was the testimony of a witness 
who swore he saw the carpenter, is com- 
— with two other men, enter the mill- 

ouse about the hour at which 
went to show the crime had been com- 
mitted. 

On this additional testimony being brought 
torward, he was at — to felten to 
await his more formal trial. 

The same day the nephew, Paul, as the 
only living relative and heir of the murdered 
couple, arrived, and at once sought Jean- 
nette, and tried to console her. 

‘It is evident,’ Paul said, ‘that the as- 
sassin is the same man who stole fa- 
ther’s blouse while he was asleep. Whea be 
is tound, your father’s innocence is estab 
lished at once, and there need no — be 
any obstacle to our —*— Be goo 
cheer, darling, for right must . 

In leas than half an hour he 
was on his way to the nearest town, where 
he had a long interview with the commis 
sary of the police, who at once sent his 
agents to find the whereabouts of the man 
with the patched blouse, and his two com- 
panions. 

So successful were their efforts that 
the following night news arrived of 


“They 

y had been found thi miles dis- 
tant, among the tents of a gipsy tribe of 
which they were members. 

With curious persistence of most 
criminals in retaining evidences of their 
guilt, the man whose mistaken identity had 
nearly cost an innocent life still wore the 
stolen blouse, while nearly all the 
and articles stolen from the mil] were f 
secreted in one of the tents. 

The carpenter was released, and in less 
than a month the assassins paid the penalty 
of their crime. 

The old mil! is a dreary, desolate place no 


ger. 

It is the home of Dr. Paul and his still 
young and blooming wife, and on summer 
evenings, from its open windows, the merry 
sound of children’s laughter strikes pleas 
antly on the ears of passers.by.”’ 
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Lord Elcho said lately in the House of 
—— ort A ab — believe that Brit. 
troops ever fought so physical) 
brave a race as the Zulus. , 
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Our Vouug Holks. 


THE AMBITIOUS SPIDER. 


BYE Cc. 


earth was fair and golden ass 
dream. for sun:® ine ricted everywhere, 
and all young things rejoiced, as if life 
were one long glad holiday. Oaly one 
— was unhappy. He was no 
thing of beauty; nobody was his friend, al! 
the world were his enemies; noone needed 
him, no one wanted him; all his family had 
abed name. It all swept over bim that fair 
May morning. when to live was such a jo 
toon omher living things. and nothing as it 
seemed to him. a poor ug'y spider. 

“Yes, lam ugly" he moansd. “I have 
a bad name. and I never shall ” on in 
life and win better on, although I long to 
do something useful and noble and grand, 
Ike the rest of the world—sometbing for 
the geperal grod!"’ 

“Bh, who i+ that talking of being ugly?’ 
It was a toad which spoke perring wisely 
oat of a flowerpot which lay close by. 

‘Me, Mr. Toad’’—you see, we cannot ex 
pect spiders to understand anything of 
grammar—‘‘I am a useless, bad named do 
nothing.”’ 

“Well, I never did agree with people 
giving themselves bad names—the world 
will do that fast enouvh. They say I am 
ugly, but then I don't believe it. I am sure 
my eye isa perfect gem of beanty, and I 
know the gardeners like to see me in their 

ens" 

And the toad lauched a knowing laugh. 

“Bat they say [do harm,’ moaned the 

r 











‘Bo they eayof me. They say I poison 
folke ia. ha! that's a good joke! poison 
them, indeed!"’ 

‘They say I'm ep'teful and bite. and that 
my bite killa sometimes. But who wouldn't 
bite and snsp, poked about as I and my 
family are ft 

⸗ cheep, cheep! how do yon do?”’ 


chirped a robin “I help to keep the spi 
ders in order— 
‘If it waen't for the robin and the knowing 


little wren 
The long-leaged grigily spider would over- 
©>me all men.’"’ 

"Ts a liel’’ shrieked the spider, stung to 
the quick by the taunt. 

“Ll heard you say something about bit. 
ing.’’ spoke a cockroach, halting in bis 
morning walk to tisten. ‘I know a better 
way than biting when i!l-used "’ 

‘What?’ The spider opened his bright, 
eager eyes now, and re from the dust. 

‘I breathe a very unpleasant smell! where. 
ever I go. that teases people more than a 
bite—something the same as evil speaking 
does among men. I only giveasly bite or 
two in self defence."’ 

‘Shams, Mrs Cockroach, to give such 
advicet’’ said a lit'le ant, creeping along and 
ovehearing thetalk. ‘‘Iam for helping the 
world and making it better, and even you 
can teach it something.”’ 

*Oh. but Iam so ugly. and have such a 
bad name,"’ sighed the spider. 

* Go with your gliness; the lesson will 
be just as beautiful Beauty of work is bet 
ter than beauty of form "’ 

Tae ant made a honely bow and plodded 
on ite way; the cockroach had long since 
crawie on its course; the toad hid away 
from the suo; and the poor little spider was 
left alone, with all the giad sounds of sum- 
mer life wooing him to the right and the 
true. 

The tiny creature crept away into a barn 
pear, a8 we can suppose that other spi. 
der of Soottish history did, and pondered 
aod mused, til! by and by the nignt came 
on, and the world slept A homeless wan 
derer lay slumbering and sleeping just be 
low where the small insect was perched; he 
wondered if that could be some king whom 
he was to encourage to fight another bit- 
tle. A feeling of awe crept over him, his 
heart throbbed with alonging to do what he 


‘could. Bat no, not a king he decided. as 


the hours glided oo; then came thick smoke, 
burning, aod flame; and atill the man, who 
was no king, slumbered and slept. 

Down on the sleeper « face he dropped— 
he never knew why. S»mething prompted 
him; it may have been the wish to do good 
—he never koew. But the next morning 
he heard the man say to the owner of the 


** ‘Twere a spider done it. master. Ii he 
hadn't woke me when he did, the whole 
lot would have been burnt down.”’ 

§>» the spider did a good turn for the far. 
mer, and saved his barn, and, taking cour 
age therefrom, felt that, with his ugliness 
and his bad name, he could be of use, and 
leoked right and left for more work. 

Wiater came, and he crept into the house. 
Up, up. always up he seemed to be mount 
ing, and at last he found himself in the 
sick room of little Nina. 

He climbed into a ay | window and be. 
gaa to weave, while two little languid eyes 
watched the tiny thing, now breaking bis 
thread, now joining it, mow going on with 


* v 
 Waichiog thus eee ee 
When she a they hoped with glad 





surprise was ahe 
—— —— 

‘Bee that me, Gages! 
There was ring of pleasure in the weak 
little voice The had been weaving 

for days, butonly Nins had 
aoxious had they all been about the little 
waid 


to watch him,”’ the child; “he's so 
pany ae yee eae I should like 
to 7 ” 


spider. 

“Pretty and hard-working!’ The little 
—— heart throbbed with joy as he lis. 
te: . 

**Yes, spiders are hard working little fel- 
lows, dear; but let me poke this one down,”’ 
replied mamma. 

*‘No, mamma, he makes me better,’’ was 
the child's plea. 5S)» mammsiet him ye 4d 
and by and by she and Nina called bh 
‘Dr Spider,’ because he made the little 
sick thing laugh and grow cheerfal, aod 
with cheerfulness came strength. 

But by and by a day rolled round—frost 
and snvw, with biting winds, were abroad 
out of doors—when Nina was carried down. 
stairs, and Anne, the servant, came to air 
and dust the room. 

Poor little Dr. Spider in the window! 
poor, eager eyed, tiny worker, with such a 
fature of usefulness stretching out, as 
bright and golden as a spider's tuture 
could be! 

Anne saw him. knew nothing of his heal 
ing powers, nothing of what he had done 
for Nioa; she only saw him as a long 
legged, grizzy spider, and she crushed buat 
did not kill bim. 

Just then Nina's mamma came into the 
room. 

‘Oh, Anne! what have you done? Killed 
poor little Dr. Bpider!’’ she said, and 
crossed over to the window where he lay. 
‘‘Why, I do believe he has done more for 
Nina than all our nursing and the doctor's 
medicine together, for we never could get 
her to smile till he came. And now hes 
dead!’ 

A tear dripped down upon his sma!) 
mangled body; it thrilled him through and 
through. He panted, his heart gave a great 
leap of gladness, it burst, and he was 
dead! 

That human tear of sorrow at his loss 
had crowned bis lifeand made his death a 


glory. 
SHAKSPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE. 








HE room in which Shakspeare was born 

is of course the most interesting place 

in Stratford on Avon. In this low- 

ceiled, dingy, heavily-raftered room, in 
the upper story of the rartially restored 
Shakspeare cottage on Henry street, one 
may indulge in veneration. Underneath 
this bedroom there was a butcher's shop, 
before the partial restoration of the cottage 
took place. The tens of thousands of pil. 
grims who have climbed the narrow stairs 
to the upper room bave inscribed their names 
on the blackened walls The guide pointed 
out to me a signature, ‘‘W. Scott,’’ written 
c'umsily enough on one of the panes of a 
window, and on the ceiling, which the tall 
old humorist could so readily have kissed 
if he chose, was pencilled ‘Wm. M. Thack 
eray,’’ in the very neatest of script. The 
old guide, who was extremely obliging, 
hunted me out some more names of celebri- 
ties, and on one ot the jambs of the fireplace 
we discovered ‘‘Vestris.’’ Shades of a past 
generation of dancers! do ye also come to 
apend a meditative hour in the room where 
Shakspeare was born? 

The old ladies who show the Shakespeare 
house and the museum are veritable enthu- 
siaste,and between their stereotyped phrases 
manage to convey to the visitor no small 
amount of information gracetully told, which 
they have accumulated during a lifetime of 
patient study It grieves them to the heart 
that inthe museum there is not a single 
specimen of the poet’s handwriting. Skaks- 
peare was prodigal of his script; what has 
become of it all? Of family records there 
is no lack; there is even the curious wooden 
casket in which the poet's will was 
found. There is the mask of his face taken 
after death. One looks at it in vain in 
search of confirmation of his views concern- 
ing the authenticity of this or that portrait; 
death has done his work well. Washing- 
ton Irving's famous lines, written at Sirat 
ford, are framed and hung in this museum. 
The bits of furniture of the time when 
Shakspeare lived; the rings, the artic'es of 
apparel, the books, the hundred trifies, 
he]p us to restore some faint image of the 
period. 

a 

A novel idea, ani one which may be 
easily copied by ladies who have taste, is 
to have a parasol covered with fi wers. 
These are only meant to accompany jardi 
niere dresses; a very light frame is used 


covered with silk or some light material; on 
this very fine French leaves of any descrip 
tion are sewn, and wherever the parasol is 
newt Sevens nde gy y Aw are set 
on a gar as 8 or an tin 
bunches. Natura) flowers 8 used 
if it is possible. 
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Solutions and original contributions 


MY TBOUBLE. 


BY T. A. B. 


Two puzsiers once of mertt rare 
Commeoced tu ras, (they were in fen) 

A Pezsie Cotumpn in the Post - 

Of it my friends | fain would boast, 


For *“( erebrations’* made me 


stare 


When frst I saw its columns fa'r. 


Ob! how the wondrous structare grew— 
My mind was crossed. | aimust lost 


My serres in the trying race, 


Bo reckless was the puzzie pace. 
I ran with pozs‘ers tried and true, 
I sought for things | never knew! 


**Hal Hagard’’ with a Diamond great, 


“QO. Pos«um'’ with Acros—tt 


e here I lost 


My way: oh: gracias how I fe't! 


In tact my frieads | thought I* 


d melt. 


Then * Linkiuwater’’had4 a great 


Rhomboid for me to penetrate. 
Bat ‘*Liokinwater had to go 


Like all the rest. (ob! what a pest) 
And then *:Micawhber'’ next I tried, 
But resily thought I sheuld have “led. 
How's **@ iikins!’’ Thaok you, just so, so— 
And his Charade? Wry it's no go. 


And #0 at last I laid it by 
] enderstood it was po good. 


Two woeks—yes three—in fact not yet, 


Could | an answer ever get. 


Til one fine day I beaved a sigh 
And thought I'd put the Column by. 


But others have much better done 
Oh! Woe is me! (As you can see. ) 


“Gil B as** is of the lucky few 


And **Quips’* | find another too, 
Too much for me my race is run— 
In truth, my friends, | am undone. 


Before I[ leave you I entreat 


Pray let me say (if yet | may) 


I wish you all sncces: ful search 


May vi tory on your banvers perch; 
And when you get the ** List Cowplete,’’ 
‘Twill make **Micawbar"’ smile quite sweet. 
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roded. 11 A river in Belgium, 
Palmas: - Express. 


age. (Ra e.) ° 
Fiwats:—Those who kill their masters. 

Rondout, N.Y Sxuxz 
No. 253. CHARADS. 


Finest 's an animal Known right well; 
SECOND the nawe of a Gish wilt tet’; 
The WHOLB you'll Gnd is a hind of Enife 
Which surgeons use for saving lite. 
Gibson, Pa. 
Not. DIAMOND. —— 
1. In Tradaio.“ 3. A tres, 3. An insect. 4. A amen 
book, & A fish. 6. A whip, 7. le * ‘Som Coa,” 
Quarryviile, N. Y. @. O. Murnicar, 


No. 26. CROSS WORD. 
In chatn bat not in lnk, 
In s'gh but not ia wink, 
Ia rain bat pot im snow, 
In come but not in go, 
In art but not in skill, 
In dig but not tn till, 
In od bet not im queer, 
A Western City's here, 


Clearmont, Tena. G.W. D. R. 


No 2. SQUARE. 

1, A town In Asia Minor, 2. A Kettle drum. 2 A 
desert. 4. The girdle of a Jewish priest. & A mate 
rial of silk and worsted. 6. Bordered by « leafy es- 
pation. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 257, 


Mus. NICKLEBY. 
LOGOGRIPA. 
Confuaced the whole will ever be, 
Cuartall, tor: Ms, you wil! see; 
Curtall, transpose, expo«ure see; 
Behead , transpose, a class display; 
Delete, transp se, to storm portray; 
Transpos : and ornament reveal; 
Bebe.d, an organ (not your heel; 
Delete, reverse, a music peal; 
Behead and last is in a meal. 
Decatur, Ala. Sou Cox. 

No, 258. HALF ®QU4BE. 

1. A genus of bivalves. 2. Jagged. 3%. Guard'‘ae- 
ships, 4. Sprouts 5. haracteris -d by melody. ¢ As 
old woman. 7 Long periods of time, 8. As aaimal, 
9. Inthe compa’s box. 10. A letter. 
Lebanun Church, Va. 0. ©. 0. La, 
No, 258. CHARADE. 

A countryman came inte town, 
The city sights to see, 

Upon his brow he wore a frown 
From which he ta'n would flee, 

Amano he passed. sharp as @ LAsT, 
Paid -‘npow I'll try my gam-, 

He's green as gras« to fleece aret class, 
Finst! Mr What’s-y ur-name?’’ 

**]'m pot 60 green, don’t Mister me 
To WHOLE me you intend; 

You 1 layed It once but you shall see 
I m wiser now my friend.*' 


New York City. JarrY. 
No. 26. HOUR GLASS. 
1. Wheedling. 32. imperfect proof. 3 L~s. 4A 


noted female singse 5. A verb. 6.A letter. 7 A 
driok. 8 Ty prove. 9. A vessel. 10. Secret. 11. One 
who aimits. 
DtaGOnNAL8:—A scribbier and the supreme power of 
a State. 
CENTRALS:—A part. 
Baltimore, Md, 


HAL HASARD. 


ANAGRAMS. 
(Prominent Eng'i:bmen.) 
. A * ed drew ‘ines. 

Him! A spesker, all-wise. 
be fied, 


sonnet 
Pa. IcICcLs. 


Wo 22. DIAMOND. 

1 4 ‘etter. 2 A plant. 3 Polittcal clubs 4 Hav- 
ings fiowercluster 5 Pertaining to tns'ructios. 6. 
Certalu reptiles, 7. Plated. 8. A councilor, & 4 
measure 10 *pent. Li. A letter. 

Columbus, Ubio. THE GENERAL. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months f Fr FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions 
2. Lhe Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 


BOLV ERS. — 
Cerebrations of June 7th were solved 
th. Asien, A. So ver Hal Hazaid nie Ol omen 
Mandsiph, Er Fen. Dres Poguier: ta Ly 
andolph, ‘en, Dr ugnier, 
COMPLATE LinTs:—Capt, Cuitie, Asian, A. Solver. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, Capt. Cuttle, Sedalia. Mo. 
2 Asien } altimore, Ma. 
3. A. Sulver, Kenton, Ubio. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


J. Cc. M.- Dt 4 Crees. Famia Charade snd 
Diamond. 0. C. O. La.—Cryptograph and Apagras. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

X. L. C. R.—We notice with pleasure that yon 
doing Dtter In the NrTCRaACK? RS MOPIBLY. 3 
Ju'y pumber shows grest improvement. erpec'® 
te oppearence of the, Anowers, You seals. 
ever. veto ons an ‘eptral Acrust 

— LYNN—This is what Git BLas thinks sbest 
Ww 
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Were a wi pow to fool arornd me, 
With her simperi artfal and vain; 
To erane | would ber tw go, 
‘hat is weres' eh mels plain. 
But tf she were noted ior 
an 


fornia’s headlights: but it will 
Vane wiil oo pee tall to **to keep the peace 
r 


wn 
+ oma —You are a ph'vomatic kind of » poset 
wring. bat wil stand by you ae long a tere 
sucHa DBlence sbout your LD: ~ opds. 
A. ( HAP—* lad to ree We will cnareros Jet 
all around —— the . 8°’ and show yuu wwe 


0. C. O. La—You crea “RTPpte tro are too are 
It looks sa it the rst gun hnocked your pans 
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The present fs our time, alone— 
The time that we can call our own; 
To morrow never comes, ‘tis said; 
The past ‘tikes baried with the dead, 
And life is dovrm'd to pass away, 
yesterday. 





Like fading, sem — 
PERVERTED INGENUITY. 
T bas often that the amount 


been remarted 
of ingenutty applied to unworthy pur- 
might, if yg be ne ee, 
Be re with and happi. 
ness, instead of s0 often ng a harvest 
of detection and 4d Continval “iscio- 
sures of fraud seem to have buat little eff · ot in 
acting asa warning to imprudence, or in 
bringing about farther ubiic sateruards 
ast repe'itions of this form of dishonesty. 
A person goes for instance, into a s and 
orders goods to bs forwardaitoa certain ad 
dress—that of a bie householder. The 
things are sent there and leit; and in due 
course somebody calls at the house, saying 
that he has come from the shop for the parcel, 
as it had been left in mistake. The parcel is 
delivered up to the supposed shopkeeper's 
messenger, who of course decamps with it 
and is never beard of again. 

Another d tion was the feathered cheat 
of acertain bird fancter betore it was found 
out. Ia bis window was exbibited a cage con- 
taining two virds, one an ordinary ee ay 
with sach plum as Nature been 
pleased to endow it; the other, also a member 
of the same family of birds, but as pretentious 
a hambag as ite fellow was the reverse. On 
the head of the unconscious bird was a snowy 
top Knot, while plames of brilliant colors 
branc out from among the ordinary feath- 
ers Of the tail, giue having unqnestionably 
something to do with the a non of its 
borrowed plumes Yet this pable barlesque 
ofa tropical bird was palmed off on numer- 
ous unsuspecting persons by the vendor, who 
—— ignorance of its name and vaiue 

umped up some story abouta nautical friend 
of bis having brought it bome trom “foreign 
parts.” Appearing indifferent to ite s "pnosed 
rarity, and not caring to be bothered with the 
unknown specimen, in a sudden fit of gen- 
erosity he parts with it to the purchaser for 
the absurd consideration of a sum ten times 
its real value. 

It is not often that what is known as “shop- 
lifting” brings mucb ingenuity to the tore, 
yet there are sometimes rather remarkable 
exceptions. Oneof these may be instanced in 
the female shop lifter not long since 
for committing robberies trom drapery es- 
tablis» ments in a somewhat singular manner. 
When setting out for her pemenay ex pedi. 
tions she wore large flat shoes, and had the 
toe-part of her stockings cut off to form a sort 
of mitten; and being very dexterous with her 
toes for prehensory she was able to pick 
up articles from the floor and secrete them in 
her slipper. In looking over some pieces of 
lace in a shop, she had, while the assistant's at- 
tention wra rected elsewhere, dropped one 
or two and adroitly secreted them as de- 
scribed. 

Another is this: A man accompanied appar- 
pay his wife and daughter enters a shop 
inw the articles lig about a little care. 
lessly, and the gentleman at once goes up to 
the head assistant behind the counter and 
makes a confidential communication. ‘I 
mst warn you,” he sa “that my wife is 
aff cted with Eleptomaais. B+ so good as to 
watch her, but not to sa giw 8 to her 
which might make her think you ve any 
suspicions.” The elder lady is consequently 
watched with great care, all the shop being on 
the alert. Some articie is pilfered in due 
— *— — ——— the yo 

By Out quietly ard promptly pays for 
what has been taken. While the shopkeeper 
is congratulating himself on the honesty of 
the h«sband the trioare making off with a 
valuable booty secured bv the younger lady. 
In case thedisanpearance of the articles realiy 
stolen should be perceived a little too soon, 
and the party followed by the indignant shop- 

pers, not gis easter than to express re- 
gret and eurprise that there should have been 
Other mistekes,and to return the articles with 
profuse apntogtes. 

The burglarious fraternity in following out 
their profession of house-breaking sometimes 
give evidence of an amount ingennit 
worthy of a better cause. A burglar conceal 
under the bed of a married couple, by some 
incautious movement almost betraved his 
presence, the noise he made being sufficient to 
make the wife call ber hushand’s attention to 
the sound, “it’s only one of the dogs.” was the 
atts | answer, an cnapping his fingers, he 
called by name one of his favorites supposed 
he present. The thiet’s presence of mind 
aid not desert him,though on the brink of dis- 
covery; for divining the situation at once, he 

z tee the extended hand, in the 

Tale Of con Tming the gentleman's surmise. 

c'ever ruse was not, however, successf1!, 

though one might sey it deserved to be for its 
boldness and 1 nuity. 

When Moora Carew, the “king of the beg. 
g4rs,” among his numberless impostures had 


to impose on the chart 
table. Fever has imitated by swaliowis 
the con, the ton whitened og eee. an 
bd by rubbing. The appere. 
ance of u obtained by gluing a bit of 
——a ne a 0° a trog to the parts sup 
and keepin m moist 
With bieod and . + are created by 








furnish a few 

sorted to .a8 

ph 

tal ordeal 

ing with aoe * 

the prison authorition Worec bees —3 
sb-ut in a mysterious manner that has quite 
pamic’ every fon, and communication 


It is not long since un Mttle poodles 
foreign ince into, Francs, by being passed. te 
ace in ran D 
and arose the frontier with’ two curly 
onate and a laver of the fragile commoditv be 
tween them. More recently pigeons have been 
ew ployed for the 2— taking attention 
from consi¢gn men tohacc*, over which sat 
the inarren'.looking birds, while the Castom- 
house officers were in quest of contrabend 
woods, concealed in the double botomed boxes 
in which the birds came over from the coati- 


Grains of Gold. 


We talk little, if we do not talk about 
ourselves. 

It is the best proof of the virtues of a fam- 
ily circle tosee a bappy fireside. 

Prosperity seems to be sarcely safe unless 
it is mixed with a little adversity. 

To be really and truly independent is to 
support ourselves by our own exertions. 

Success has a great tendency to conceal 
and throw a veil over the deeds of men. 

An able man shows his spirit by gentle 
words and reeolute actions; he is neither hot 
nor timid. 

Ia the treatment of nervous cases, he is 
the best physician who isthe most ingenious 
inspirer of bope. 

Measure Christianity by its teachings, and 
not the short sighted, selfish practices of a tew 
unwortby followers. 

Rash words are scarcely more dangerous, 
andare generally much less unwholesome, 
than capricious silence. 

In talking everything is unseasonable 
which is private to two or three or any other 
portion of the company. 

Domestic rule is founded upon truth and 
love. If it has not both of these it is nothing 
better than a despotism. 

The same earth produces health-bearing 
and deadly plante—and ofttimes the rose 
grows nearest to the nettle. 

Young man learn to wait. If you under. 
take toset a hen before she is ready, you will 
have your labor for your pains. 

He who boasts that his heart has re. 
mained whole, confesses that he has only a 
prosaic, out of-the-way corner heart. 

Look at the pages of your own heart. and 
you wil] see a dim refiectinn of what the re- 
cording angel bas written about you. 

G >i be thanked tor books. They are the 
voices of the distant and the dea‘, and make 
us hetrs of the spiritual life of past ages. 

Jars concealed are half reconciled; while, 
as generally known, ‘tis a double task to sto 
the breach at home a: d men’s mouths ab . 

We often choose a friend for no particu 
lar excellence in themselves, but ye | from 
some circumstance that flatters our selit-love. 

Work is a necessity in one way or an- 
other to all of us. Overwork is of our own 
making, and, like a'l selfimposed burdens, is 
beyond our strengtb. 

Society is like a glass of ale—the dregs go 
to the bottom, the froth and scum to the sur- 
face, and the substance, or the better portion, 
remains about the centre, 

Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob 
webs and ends in chains. The more business 
a man has to do, the more he is abie to accom- 
plish, for he learns to economise his time. 

The surest way to make ourselves agrees 
ble to others is by seeming to think them so. 
If we appear fully sensible of their good qual 
ities, they will not complain of the want of 
them in us. 

Don't start in life without on alm. By 

* da go etra ght for you 
ot comet lise ste poe wilt never amount to 
anything and will waste whatever of talent 
and energy yOu possess. ‘ 

t men meet with s« 


reason why gres' 
Mee ply oF — ent in adversity, would 
seem 








thie: The —2 +3 = 
were made his fortunes, bis enem » 
selfand 224 is a mach more punctual pay- 
master than gratitude. 
Toe point of sim for our vigilance red 
1 the brig 
i —— ——— oe eal off toe thoughts 


pros 
n disagreeable objects, and 
seen te be pened with tne present circum. 


anding us. 
"Christianity has carried civilization slong 


with it, whitberseever it bas go 
Jatter do's not depend on 
to show that the 23 pa... most 


causes,*Ome 
parneed in the days of Augustus a.¢ now ins 
state of hopeless barbarism. 


foe 
they are 80, they 
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) Boytos intends to mar- 
Re Dw = 

Bangles with the lover's knot on the back 
Of the arm are popular noveities. 

Bign near Central Park—‘‘Fresh eggs for 
sale, laid every day by Mrs. Cooley.” 

A brote of a man says you can tell a wo 
men sutfragist by the size of her foot. 


No woman even the mst intellectual, be- 
Me ves hereeif to be decidedly homely. 


Statisticians sffirm that crvntries raising 
Mort ontons have the fewest marriages. 


The Princess Louise has been salmon 
fishing and caught a twenty-eight pounder. 


A novelty and luxury is the perfumed 
glove; the odor is made delicate and lasting. 


Tt has been staied that Massachusetts mar- 
sted over 6600 bachelors last year oad only 163 
s. 


A widower advertises in the West for a 
wife, and says he is “not particular as to qual- 
ity or quantity.” 

832 Powers, of Reading. ra, and his 
e t 
— — and vows 


Love's sweetest meanings are unspoken 
The full heart knows no rhetoric of words; it 
resorts to sighs and glances. 


There are 200 unmarried women liv. 
ingin Philadeiphia, which confirms the re- 
port that the city is one of brotherly love. 


In the olden time Jacob served seven 
years for cach of his wives. Some bigamists 
cow eaage serve only eight years for nine of 

m 


It is a fact fally understood by railroad 
men that the lines paving the most long tun- 
nels on the route secure bulk of the bridal 
tour trade. 


The highest mark of esteem a woman can 
give to a man i« to ack his friendship, and the 
mort signal proof of her indiffsrence Is to of- 
fer him hers. 


A young girl recently appeared at an 
English fancy dress ball in the character of 
* Grace Darling,” and carried a lantern and 
life preserver. 


Owing to the fashion of using ruches as 
trimmings, tarlatan is used again for the 
dresses of very young ladies; it is always used 
with silk slips. 


The Scientific American psys a tribute to 
women tn saying thata larger proportion of 
inventions patented by the gentler sex prove 
useful and profitable than those of men. 


Biack kid gloves, with from six to twelve 
buttons, with a monogram or device embroid- 
ered either in gold or color to match thedress, 
* ———— thing for ceremonial tot 


Parisian women are wearing their hair in 
fiat bands, puffing slightly near the ears, ard 
arrange their bac rintwo braids, fasten- 
ed — on the head with a tortoise shell 
comb. 


When their daughters are infants, moth. 
ersare anxious to keep matches out of their 
reach; to put matches within their reach ue 
— great anxiety when tbeir daughters are 
older. 


It is a Virginia woman who bas the cour- 
age to say that women are more apt to be in- 
fluenced by money than men are, and there. 
fore are more likely to marry for wealth than 
men are. 


A tactory girl at Waterville, Me., has a 
wonderful head of hair, ita length being six 
feet three inches. When she aiiows it to fall 
unrestrained upon the floor it exceeds her 
hetght by eleven incues. 


A damsel applied for a place behind the 
counter. “What clerical experience have 
out’ asked the man of dry goods. “Very 
ittle,” she said with a biash, “for I only 
joined the church last week.” 


Mrs Susan Gifford, of Swansea. Mass, 
80 yeers old, has resided on the homestead 
whereon she was bornali ber long life. She 
was never in the cars but once, and never had 
to pay but fifteen cents tor medicine. 


‘The funeral was elegant,’’ wrote the 
waiting-maid of a lady, whore husband hac! 
just been buried, to ber sweet-heart; “I was 
dressed in black silk, the flowers were lovely, 
and mistress wept just like a »orn angel.” 


Ata costume ball given in London the 
other day one of the most admired dresses 
was that worn by a young lady who chose to 
array berself asan orphan trom the found. 
fag hoépital, and wore brown serge and white 

nen. 


It is announced at Ottawa that ‘Her 
Roya! Highness, Princess L~uise, has consent- 
ed to beoome patroress of the associatinn of 
ladies for the purpose of encouraging the im- 
migration of a superior class o! girisand wo- 
mep from Europ-.” 


A corres por dent, writiog from Rome says: 
“American women are acknowledged to be, 
even here, the most beautifr] and the test 
dressed women in the world, just as American 
men are beginning to be known as the mst 
poiite in the world. I heard an Engitan lady 
ray tbe other day, ‘An American isan English 
gentieran perfected.’”’ 


Some one (married, of course ) remarks 
upon the strangeness of the tact that, while a 
women takes to it ——“ very tew men 
have the slightest idea how to hboid a baby. 
Qaite true; and it is even more extraordinary, 
when you cometothing about it, that even 
fewer men ever want to lea. n. 


Comfort, Bilence and Patience were the 
names of a brother and two sisters in a New 
Engiand village. A gentieman called to see 
Comfort. His sire sai: “He is not at home, 
botif you will sit down with Patience, and 
wait with Siience, Comfort will come soon.” 
Bilence died th~ other day at theage of eighty. 


A distinguished leader of Russian soriety 
—Madame Korsakofl—died — — at Nice. 
Her passion was for tancy dress rails. At one 
given at the French Ministry of Mirine some 

ears back she appeared asthe Q iegn of Bhe 
Cer sbe was literaily covere’ with precious 
stones, and mae herentry on a came) gor. 
geous with colored trapping:! 


It may be a good sign to see a 0 woman in 
a neat, clean, calico dress, with a snow white 
pron, “very morning, but don't ble on 
her being an angel unti! you siip aroand 
come p asf er husheod isn’t bunt 
ing for hand which ebe ts positive is 
fm the left-hand corner of the uprer bureau 
drawer, but which in reality isin the wash. 








Pleasing husbandry— Pianting kisses. 
The oldest verse in existence—The uni- 


2138 thing out—A fashionable young 


ing. 
When is cofiee like the earth !—Whea kh 
is ground. 


The thermometers have all graduated aad 
taken very high degrees. 

What throat is the best for s Mager to 
reach bigh notes with f—A soar 


A Canada band practices ia 
yord. Dead marches ase the ieventep Glee 
contradic. 


2 men who ‘chal 
Men’ get to an awful Gght was severely 


N thing will make a bald headed mas so 
eae fly that doesn't know when he has had 


‘The child is father to the man.” Mot 
Invariably ; we have knows it to be mother of 
the woman. 


Mae men resemble the clam, for you ew 
ene +. them when they open wide 


A teacher In the West advertises that he 
willopen a Sunday. School twicea week—Taes- 
Gays and Fridays. 


‘Jim, how does the a 
today?” “Ours stands on ° 
right agin the pia-teriag.” 

You may talk shout Communicts, bat 
person who chiefly desires that the rujer 
fone away is the school boy. 


This is the time of the year at which the 
sentimental lover names a row-boat after his 
girl, and bas it painted green. 


There is s firm in E'gio, TL, by the mame 
of“Gray & Lunt.” Half the come te 
them dim cied to “Lay & Grunt. 


A profound writer says: ‘We are created 
especially for one another.” Thea why biame 
the cannibais for wanting their share f 


The number of flies that are chewed up 
annually by careless tea drinkers,who mistake 
‘oom Yj tea-leaves, is beyond all earthiy com- 
puta ° 


If you are over-anxious to know why the 
elephant Wears a trunk, irritate hia sufll- 
ciently, and you will discover that be carries 
his choier in it. 


“The reason why I got my ears boxed,’ 
said Jobnny, “was ‘cause when sald a 
neighbor bad borrowed a hen of ber I said the 
Lent-ben season bad arrived.”’ 


*‘Mother is all the time telling me not to 
bolt my food,” said the smaiil boy, “aad now 
she bas gone and bolted up the cupboard thar 
has got allthe company uals. 


A doctor's little boy, aged six thinks Gd 
must have a good deal of confidence in his 
father, or He wouldn't entrust nim with so 
many babies to distribate. 


An auctioneer was endeavoring to sell a 
towling-piece, and falling to get a bid a by- 
stander who bad read the pavers said, “blow 
the muzzie and it will go off.” 


A Bunday school teacher the other day 
bad some remarks about “the fire that never 
shall be quenched.” “What, never?” asked 
the classin chorus. Bat he didn't tremble. 


Little six year old was obliged to take a 
drcse of medicine that leftan unpleasant taste 
in the mouth. When asked how ne liked it he 
sata, “It is good enough, all bat the end of 

¢."° 


Tastes differ and always will. The men 
who engage in a professional are 
swimming match or base-ball wou 
not be seen any wherein the vicinity ofa work- 
ing match. 


A man asked admission to a show for half 
ries, as he had butone eye. But the manager 
id him it would take him twice as loug to 
see the show as it would anybody else, and 
charged him double. 


‘‘And her whispers filled my pulses with 
the fulnessof the spring,” were the words he 
uttered as he sprung tor the front door when 
she whispered in bis ear that papa was about 
lo appear upon the scene. 


In France, when the cook flods a bad egg 
she Jays it aside forthe scrub girl, and when 
the ecrub girl can’t eat the batter she turae it 
over t the gardener. 3 bas 
made France prosperous. Nothing is ever 
wasted. 


The principal of Vassar Cullege stepped 
suddeniy into one of the recitation rooms 
and sald: “That person wbo is chewing gum 
will please ste jorward and put ft on the 
desk.” The whole school stepped forward 
with one accor’ toward the desk, while the 
teacher slipped her quid beneath her tougue 
and said: “Leaily, guis, I'm surprisied !” 


Have you any objects of interest im the 
vicinity 7" the Jerseyman aske the city man. 
*I have, 1 have,” eagerly replied the otber, 
“but I can’t getit to show it toyou. It'sa 
ninety days n‘te and it's down ito the bank 
now. drawing interest like a race horse ora 
mustard plaster.” The Jerseyman smiied 
as though an angel had kissed bim. Bat it 
didn’t. 


This is the time at which the smsl] boy 
knocks a picket off the fence to ut'lize as @ 
bas« ball bat. Two hours later a goat reanders 
through the aperture and regaies bimeelf on 
tnlips,and mwignonette, and currant bushes. 
One hour after this Angelina goes out with a 
watering pot These three events combined 
cause more domestic circus in ten minetes 
than can be adequately described in an bour. 


Law Court reform is somewhat needed in 
India, if we are to credit a correspondent, who , 
commenting on the administration of justice 
there, staies he once had occasien to go to & 
court of justice as a witness. He found tne 
mnagistraie sitting croes.jeg , Smoking & 
pipe, picking his teeth awnile, and ng 
three cases simultaneously. And as there was 
no Bible to be found on the premises,he had to 
be sworn on a dictionry. 


A SEBASONASGLE AND tnUeTY FamILY Keuezor. 
—Asiauc Cuvera, Cnotsers Morvas Sua cor 
Compiaint, C site, Sour Stomach, Diarr! @1, 
and ail Aff-c ions of the Bowels, incident to 
either children or adnite a’ bis season Of the 
year are cured atonce by Dr Jayne's Carmia- 
alive Balsam. It asilays toe Irritation and 
os Scan been St tot taste fo — * 
an ng pleasan *e 
bie remedy to the youngest in the family. 
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The Handy Volume Series of Appice 
— — 
— ie & wierd and vivid 


J thetr German transiations For 
care by Clanton, Remsen & Hafeifinger. Price 


The American News Co., pudii*h «a Summer 
@eide to Central Korope, by L.C Loomt«. It 
embraces the most important portions of Eng- 
" ones. 52 ‘ee 
and Italy. maps. onens 
—_—— a to one’s n we 
traveling, luggage fracds. an nts 
foreian customs, etc.. and each route is ac 
com fed with ashort ratiway guide, time 
ana oe, with asefal hints on al! subjects 
in geeing and traveling. It is thoroudh'y 
* ezplicttin detatl, and should 
nda ready sale among Americans going 
abroe4. ‘ 

The Leonard Scott rerrint of Blackwond's 
Magesine for Jane cortairs Part Ili of Beate 
or What's in a Name; No. VI of the sertes on 

— —7— Literatare ta devoted to French 
ovele; the corclasion of John Caldigate; The 
Destruction of Szegedin. with Personal Noter: 
The Death of Majer Wieram Sattys: Bank 
Pativres and their Remedies; The Duke of 
Arevil’s Mo'ton, and the tndex to volume 
CXXY. For sale by W. B. Bieber, of this city. 


The Metical Folto for Jaly contains a por- 
traitof EB H. Batiey and avariety of interest. 
img dramatic and morical miscellany. The 

usical contents are My Littie Wife Grows 
old. song and chorus, muric by D. H Hen- 
nessy, words by Arthur W. French; Dream 
Gong. from the opera Fatinitsa; Rome Grand 
Heree. by Charlies D. Blake, Fatinitza March; 

our of Pre . & contralto rolo by C C. 
Avearns. Publis by White, Smith & Co., of 
Boeton. 


The leading article in the “North American 
Review" for Julv ts entitied Our Bner we in 
Parte in 1878, Hon. C. R. McCormick .U nite4 
States es mer General at the recent 
French Exposition. The paper is devoted toan 
arcount of our products as represented in the 
Exibition.and of the American awards made 
by the several juries. A Russian Nibtiist onn- 
tributes a second paper under the title of The 
Revolution in Russia. This essay, while in a 
Jarve measure occur ied with the history of the 
Russian Nihilists, deals aleo with their pro. 
gramme, which tre author enunciates with an 
unmistakabie, not to say startling, precision 
and boldness. Thomas Hughes presents next 
the second and conc! uding portion of Nis arti. 
ele on The Pubitc Schools of Engiand The 
ground taken by the writer is the feasibility 
of naturalizing the Saqites school system in 
Awertea. He predicts the influence which the 

nt ofa gentry in this country muat 
have in creating schools which, like those tn 
Bogiand, sha!) have « eocial grade The fourth 
fe by General 0. O Howard and aime to 
The True Story of the Wallowa Cam- 
paign. Itis arenly to the article in the April 
pumber entitied An Indian's View of Indian 
A@Gairs. Immed'ately foliowing its « contrt. 
bution from the pen of Dr. Geo M. Beard, 
devoted to The Psychology of &piritism. The 
Mar methods of spiritualiem the modes of 
Jodgtng st andthe reasons why America has 
is, area few of the important topics 
Giscursed by the author. The caures that lead 
intelligent and even bighly educated men oc. 
castonally to fall victims the delusion are 
aleo given. The next article is the conclusion 
of Mre Harriet B. Stowe’ article on The Edu- 
cation of Freedmen. The issue concludes 
with a characteristic articie from the pen of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, entitied Re 
cent Ereays, in which the late works of the 
Right Hon Mr. Gladstone, Matthew Arnold 
and Abrabam Hayward are reviewed. 


The contents of the July number of Potter's 
American Monthly begin witban interesting 
description of The Great Wabash. the Pioneer 
Ratlwey of the West, by A. A. Graham, with 

illustrations hia is tollowed by a 
called Beven Hundred and Seventy five, 
by B.B Ellison. Where, a poero, by E!trabeth 
Oakes Smith. In a Nutehell, astory by Frances 
E Wadleigh. American Bong Composers ta 
devoted to Harrison @iliard. Jobn Milton, by 
Marvy Tii“en. One of Life's Waltzes. Across 
the Plaine in ‘60. by N N Hill, Jr. Sonnet, by 
Dr. La Mollie. How to Dispose of a Kival, by 
Alvin Oxkemith. A Gitinpse of Soctety Life tn 
Diekens, bv bert L. Bangs. Cherry Biooms, 
| Ben North. Aunt Hanpah's Chickens, by 
dennia, The Morning Star. by George B. 
GriMth. Home and Society Literature, Art, 
Science and Mechanics, etc. 


— — — 


San Antonio is rapidly becoming the 

t wool market of Texas. La*t year nearly 
million pounds were so)d there. and this 

the sales will neariv double. One man 

Eas alread borgbt 1.000 000 pounds tor North- 


ern man urers and is still buying. 
A te ph operator at Phillipsburg, Pa, 


gir oberry tree from the depredations 
the small boy by running a number of wires 
over itin con on with the battery in hie 
office. When the email boy touches one of 
them he drops to the ground and runs off 
bowling. 


Ia Persia no bock can be published which 
ts Bot approved and sealed by the govern- 
mentcensor. It happens that t seal is un- 
éer the control of a woman. the mother of tbe 
eeneor, who is a bigoted Mohammedan and 
very bitter at Christianity. Hence the great 
difficulty in getting Christian books printed 
ana circulated. 





— — — 


Ata late meeting of the Juridica] Society 
i= 8t. Petersburg {1 was shown from < Mmicial 
ate that from |4 000 to 18 000 r wretches are 
annually drafted «ff into t northeastern 
part of the Empire, ard that therefore tn 
Many districts the number of convicted ex. 
fles far exceeds that of the ordipary popu'a 
tion and isa great crawback tothe prosperity 
Of the latter. The smaller towns of S'berta.'n 

lar, are overfiowing witb their out. 
casts from Evropean Russia. The society 
careto the conciusion, not that such exces- 
sive banishment should be restricted, but that 
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Mews Boles. 


Newspaper reporters are n% allowed to 
eee criminais hanged in Eagiand. 

Pisyteg doustaoes for the beer leads to 
don. 





unpleasant consequences in Lon- 


Senator Hills rans smelting work« in Col- 
orato which yieid an income of #1 000,000 per 
yoar. 

An Iadiana farmer shot into his «moke 
noase at a suppored thief, and killed his 
a 

In France it is not considered proper to 
Steen” young marriageabie girls at wed- 


A fierce ball-dog at Meriden, Conn., tried 
te ight bis reflection in a mirror at a cost of 
$200 to his owner. 


In Boone,county, Ark., farmers and mer- 
chants are ndoning their regular vacations 
to hunt for ativer. 


Ex Senator George 8 Boutwell has more 
than one thousan4 peach trees growing on his 
farm in Groton, Maas. 

Senator Jerome C. Chaffee, of Colorado, 
ia worth about #000000 Hetsanativeof Ni- 
agara county, New York. 


Mise Eily Von Shaumberg, a Philadel. 
phia belie, isdividing honors with Mrs. Lang- 
try in London soctety just now. 


Glass is all the rage in Vienna for hats, 
feathers, coffs, collars and dresses. A well- 
dressed person is the glass of fashion. 


M. de Lesseps remarked the other day 
that gronnd would be broken for the Isthmus 
of Pan» ma canai on New Year's Day next. 


Mr Robert McKinstry, of Hudson, N. Y., 
claims toown the largest orchard in the world. 
It conta'ne over 81 000 trees of various kinds. 


The ex Empress Eugenie has been in a 
semiconecious condition ever since the 
eat intelligence of her son's death was re- 
celved. 

General Walker, who is to superintend 
the United States census of 1980 estimates that 
7 ce will be between 46,000,000 and 
4 ‘ 


Henry Page set out to preach Mormonism 
in Georgia. He had madeabout 100 converts, 
and taken six wives, when he was arrested for 
bigamy. 

Every Russian subject is required to take 
out @ passport each year. The prescribed cost 
of a passport is about $8, but, in fact, it costs 
twice that. 


A mob tied a man to a post at Solon, 
Obio, and used him asatarget to throw eggs 
at. Each bitin the face was rewarded with a 
drink of whisky. 


Two little negro boys at Paria. Ky.. were 
iven a pistol by their mother, wno told them 
ogo out and amuse themselves. They did, 
and one was killed. 


An English clergyman who * cows and 
accommodated some of b's parishioners with 
fresh ini!k was recently fined for not being 
registered asa dealer. 


A man was recently sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude, in London,for stealing 
a piece of paper valued atis., and of no value 
to anybody but the owner. 


The Boston School Committee has ordered 
that the pupils of the public schools—with the 
exception of the graduating classese—shall not 
atudy at home during July. 


It is somewhat strange that Prince Louis 
Napoleon, alone, ont ofall the scions of a fam- 
fly made great and tamons by war, shonid 
have falien By a hostile hand in the fleld. 


Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can meat was recentiv seized and destroyed at 
Smithheld Market. It was spoiled in conse. 
quence of a delay of ten days in shipping. 


The Prince of Wales has consented to 
lend to the corporation of Glasgow, Scotland, 
his Indian presents, valued at $2 500009. Tney 
— exhibited gratuitously five days in the 
week. 


Mrs. Hayes haa such a cheerful, sunny 
disposition that a correspondent says: “One 
might taik with her forever and hear only 
pleasant things—she sees the bright side of 
everything.” 


Of a grand total of 94 842 men in the Brit- 
ish army 62870 belong to the Church of Eng. 
land, 20 &72are Roman Catholic, 7125 Presby- 
terians, and 3. are Protestants of other de- 
nominations 


Av English trade circular complains that 
the cotton mills of Russia are running day 
and nighbt,and have consumed 4fty per cent. 
moreof the staple this year than during the 


same period last year. 

Charlies Dickens’ beloved home — the 
dream ot bis youth, the delight of hie prime— 
Gad's H'!! Place, is nuw for saie. He bought 
1t for $4 0. but Improved it so much that it 
wi'l now vring five times that sum. 


James Gordon Bennett has crossed the 
Atiantic more frequently than any other 
newspaper proprietor on record,and next to 
him stands George Jones, of tne New York 
Times, who has made twenty seven ocean voy 


ages. 
It is eaid that the milk from Alpine dairy 

farme «iiffers from other good miik merely be- 

cause it contains a “YY percentage of su 

of milk and because it possesses a peculiar 

flavor, derived from the aromatic plants on 

which the animals feed. 


Last year not a pound of cream of tartar 
was imported. a few years ago millions of 
rounds came annually from England and 
France. Manufacturers of home now supply 
ail thatthe country peeds. and prices are 30 
per cent. lower thaa formerly. 


Adelina Patti it appears has lost some of 
her upper notes, but on the other band she 
has gained immensely tn dramatic power. 
Her voice is lowered, but she will become un.- 
daoubtedly, one of the greatest dramatic opera 
singers Europe bas ever seer. 


The Emprers of Germany. at the celebra 
tion of her golden wedding, wore a dress and 
train of ra and necklace 


pertal paira gic of a ificent majolica 
_— about twenty-four inches in diame- 


At Peersborough, an old man 
House was his garden 
went him 


ee ere 





in Irelend last aged 106, 
In aAssyeae 


Man ia have been pol. 
ne eee oe 

Mr A hes a Siamese cat which was 
sent to ber an admirer in Asia. 

People of Halitax, Nova Scotis, are cry- 
ing for a reduction of @X peases. 

The Cornish mines have been worked for 
1,000 years, and are entirely exhausted. 

Mosby, ex-Confederate, is said to look 
like the portratts of Brother Jonathan. 

In Texas there are over 80 000 white chil- 
dren over eight years of age who cannot read. 


A very serious drought is killing out the 
qpepe bowvene the Sem Antonio and tke Rio 


Mr. Spurgeon says he is the happiest man 
in England. Phere te nothing on earth that 
he wanted that he has not got. 


Joseph Jefierson made his first appear- 
ance on thestage when fourteen years Of age, 
and pearly fainted from fright. 


Solovieft, who attempted to assassinate 
the Czar, was hung in a white dress which en- 
veloped bim from to foot. 


There are nineteen hotels at Narragansett 
Pier,and a large number of cottages, which 
rent for from $800 to $1,000 for the season. 


The Moftett bell-panch anda dog tax are 
=i for the support of public schools. 
Queen Victoria now talks of going to 
Germany to eee the little stran whose ap- 
pearance bas made her a grandmother. 


During the last year the Gorpel was 
in one thousand towns and cities in 
Bnina where it had not been previousiy beard. 

There is a rosebush in New Haven, Conn., 
which has upon it, according toa pretty accu- 
rate estimate, ten tho buds and blos. 
soms. 

Bishop Fabre, of Montreal, has given up 
his ace and retired tothe suburbs, owing 
to the hard times, effecting an annual saving 


of $10,000, 

The Em r William rises early, takes 
acup of coffee and a roliat seven o'’ciock in 
the norning, and a glass of champagne at 


luncheon. 


A lot of American corsets shipped to 
Mexico were supposed to be a new kind of 
saddie, and they were returned as not giving 
satisfaction. 


Parts of the Bible have been translated 
into 200 languages, yet in only 5 languages 
are there complete translations from Genesis 
to Revelation. 


The Texas Legislature has passed an act 
requiring all commercial travellers repre- 
senting houses out of the State to pay a special 
tax of $200 each. e 

It was an Indiana man who first origina- 
ted the idea of soaking the feet of his horse in 
kerosene every night, so that he might be 
tracked if stolen. 


A five-year old Bridgeport, (Conn.) boy 
recently shot acat witha revolver, his three- 
year-old brother holding the animal in bis 
arms for the purpose. 


Atthe commencement at Vassar it was 
announced that Matthew and John G. Vasear 
had given $10 000 for a new chemical and phil- 
osophical laboratory. 


A new way of suicide is reported. A 
Russian peasant poured kerosene over hime. 
self, then lit a match and set himself on fire— 
he bDlaged like a torch. 

British com- 


George Wood. one of the 
manders in the Zuin war,has never undressed 
nor had his boots off, save for his bath, since 
the 10th of January last. 


A New Haven child's father eloped with 
another man’s wife, and its mother elo 
with another woman's husband. The Iittle 
one goes to the poorhonse. 


The news of the approaching marriage of 
King Alfonso wiib the Arcbduchess Christina, 
of Austria, is confirmed, The wedding will 
take place in October or November. 


Ice water is perfectly harmless and mcre refreshing 
with a little Hop Bitters in each draught, 


The Caar has approved the scheme of re- 
ducing military service in Russia from six 
years to three, and, if the military authorities 
approve it, it will shortly be carried out. 


The English Factories act requires that no 
woman sball be employed continuously for 
more than four hours anda naif. After work- 
ing that length of time she must have a rest. 





The Vital Energies 
When depressed by fatigue, bodily or mental, by ex- 
hausting diseases, or the influence of a debilitatiog 
tem pera’nre, should be reipforced—pbysicians tell rs 
—by some wholescme stimulant; and among those 
which have bee. tested and administered by them, 
noue has received such hearty recommendation as 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. It has been pre erred 
by them from tte fact that its spirituous basis, which 
is of the purest description, !s modified by. and made 
the vehicle for, the vegetable medicina! principles ina- 
corp rated with it These latter render it conspicu- 
ously serviceable in cases of general debility. consti- 
pation, and other disorders of the bowels; in dyspep- 
sia, nervous affections, uripary and uterine allmeats, 
rheumatism, intermittent and remittent ‘evers. which 
it prevents as well as remedies, and in liver com- 
plaint. A bonsehold stock of medicines can scarcely 
be called complete without this inestimable medicine, 








A Delightful Trip te the Sea 


One of the most delightful Excursions that can be 
made this warm weather. is tothe Sea Shore by the 
magnificent steamship Revubiic, which leaves Race 
Street Wharf daily, at 7.154 » , for Cape May, and 
returning reaches the city early in the evening. 
Everything that can possibly contribute to the inter- 
est and enjoyment of excursionists, both in Pleasure 
or refreshments, is provided in matchies style. 
Witbout speaking of the novelty of Une ocean voyage, 
or the grandeur of the scenery along the river bay 
and coast. there are amusements of every kind fur- 
nished gratuitously on the vessel, not the least among 
which is the full rendition of the charming opers 
**Pinafore’' by a taisated company. A finely i 
trated pampbiet descriptive of the trip and which 
valuable also as a souvenir of the occasion is distrib- 
uted free of charge amoig the passengers. 
mbever Was nor can be so pleasant an excursion to the 
sea side for the low rate of One Dollar, and we advise 
all who can to go. 

—r — — — 

Truth is mighty and bas prevailed. triumph 

ln Mop Bitters. — 


=f 
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4 Cann—To all WBO —— 8 
errors and Of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss Of vitality, de 1 
will send a recipé that will Gure you, Fazs op 
Cuaron. This great remedy was Giscovereg 
by a missionary im South America. Bends 
self-addressed envelope to tm Rav. Jossrz 7. 








lisher amd the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


R.R. RR. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after 
RADWAY'S 








It was the first and ts 


The Only Pain 


that instantly stops the most al- 
and 

Le Sowete. a 4 

the 


oneal, 7 one ——— ’ 
RuRUATIC, Bod-ridden, 
* e. Or prostrated 


FEBey En AND 
FEVER AND AGUE cure for 
is not a remedial t in the world 
Fever and all other malaricas, 
Yellow and other 

AY's LS) so quick as 
READY RELIEF. Scents per bottie. 














DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARTLLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DIS 
SCROFULA OR $90) Sete HERED) OR 
CONTAGIOUS, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 


Chronic Rheamstism, ‘Scrotula, Glandular Swell- 
HN ⏑ i 
pepata, Water Brash. Tic Doforeax. waite’ bwal- 
ngs, Tumors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip —.. 
— ——— —* Compiaints, Gout, . 

Liver Complaint, Ete. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Die 
— Sroppage of Water, Incdhtinence of Urine. 
Bright's ete. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
__32 Warren Street, Hew York. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers toact contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your sttention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished bicod 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and b7 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied Itisacertain.and prompt care 
for RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
biains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Barer 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidents. and diseases a 
the Head, Body or Feet, “SAF 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satissed 
te call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1- 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
HOLLOWAY & ©. 
At Whetemte ty JONSON B 


SAMUEL GERRY 2 OO. , Propeiétems, 
wa? Broadway, ™. T- 
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goods for the lowest city prices at the 


Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 


PHILADELPHIA, WF 


ordered are sent, and 


pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 


chase if prices are not RTMENT gl 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 
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TATE THE PAPER YOU sau 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy for Keer. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream’ or Magical Beantifir 


Removes Tan, *Freckles, Nallowness, and every 
blemish on beaaty. It has stvod the test of thirty 
. andis so harmless we taste it, to be sure the 
tio1 is properly made. Accept no counterfeit 
of similar name The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre. 
said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient)—‘*As you 
ladies will use them , | recommend ‘Gouraud* 8 Cream’ 
asthe least harmful of all the Skin preparations. '’ 
Also. Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair with- 

oat injury to the skin. 
Mus. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop’r., 

48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods is Dealers. 


Just the Thing to — the Children. 


§) ASSORTED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Cte. 





Send Mctsto JNO. A. HADDOCK, 712 CHEST- 
NUT 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA., and you will re- 
ceive by return mail, postage paid, a neat paper case 
containing EIGHTY BEAUTIFCOL PICTURE CARDS. 

Sa Try it. 

Reference—The Editor of this Paper. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY | 


from overwork 
pe a is Be and promptly cured by 


SVAPEREYS' HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFIC Mo, 22. 


ofr knowns 1 and {fs the most successful rem- 
ot er to — Sea I = 
e —R 
—— — 
JAMES H. BUNN? 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 


TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 
PHILADELPHIA 











—Orders b Mall Decora 
proinptiy attended t, in ‘perton. — we 


New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND OLAILMS or LANDS 


in this 7 
Who Drstre to 
sis of Title and *5* came to 
J. WISE NORTON, 


P.O. Rox 1879, , Philadelphia, Va 


Habit cured at Home. Nopub- 
i TR iniess. Terms 
—4 le. mo qpest. Tenth 
1 000 testimonials. State your caseana eddress. 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 





‘articulars, Synop- 


Dr. _Qaincy. Mich. 
Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 


204 Phar cor. Thirteenth 
— se are —— 
———— *— Lm Stair. 
AGENTS R FAD mis 
Seiten “peor, mito ace 
tle free. daagny _ble free. Address SHERMAN & 00. Marshall, Mich. 









take genera! 
stare ae x. Salary and 


X 
2 N MPH MF’G Co.,.116 Monroe 


Bt. Chiesgo, in. 


BIG PA Y ¥ weil Kubber ber Prin tg Stamps. 
Cleveland? Se. Samples tree. E. Taylor & Co, 


iP a Tuan for _Honest, ‘Intelligent business 
one S CHAPM ES. S —— —* 


— — cards, 2c: 10 photos. 
ee Walltaaford.c et 


—ã— se ante oe, Mame an: ame CLO 
— — 
— 

















— PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for 
the rap'd production of 
fae- —“ copies of an) 
Writing, Drawing, o 
other work which ca: 
he done with pen an: 
ink. 
Autograph 
Letters 
Circulars, Music, etc . 
are first written upon * 
sheet of paper, 1D the 
usual way, and from this written sheet 
500 COPIES PER BOUR, 
mez be nted upon any kind of drv paper, or other 
al in acommon Copying Mrese. 

This is the Most Simple, Bap!d and Fco- 
nomical Process yet Discovered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Govern 
ment Offices, Coil cademies, Pablic and Privat: 
—— Rallway and Iusurance Offices Also bi 
bu.iness wen, lawyers. clergymen, Sunday-school su 

perintendenta, missionaries, and others. 
The “immons Hardware of St. Louls, says o! 
it: “Our Pa Tograph, pu rchased some time since 
ives entire satis’action. PWould no. be without it for 
1,000 a year.’’ 





Philadelphia, June 2, 1879. 


We have one of Zuccato's Papyrographsin our estab 
lishment. We make frequent use of it and find it » 
GREAT CONVENIENCS In —- business 

WANAMAKERA BROWN. 


For specimens of X price-list, address, wit) 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 
8. BURT, 1(5 Boutb 4th St., Ag't for Philad’s. 


R. —* —— 
ane ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen & 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


For Wige, Inches. | Tow and Sealpa, 

No.1. The round of the mches. 

head. No. rho = forehead bach 
No.2 From forehead over as bald. 

the head to neck No. 2 Over “forehead as 

No.4. From ear to ear over far as required 

the top. No. 4. Over the crown o! 
No. 4 choy ear the bead. 

round S, # 


He has 56 ready or me 8 —_ Stock of 
utl 


Gents’ alf Wigs, 
bine ges . a —512 = bea 


Pally manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as ab 


any establishment in the Un 
lon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 


Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
Hair. 


Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Silver Min- 
ing Co of Leadville, Col. have place’ §2 0,000 of thel! 
apital Stock on the market as a weenie capita! 
The Com y own seventeen good mines and are 
yo bk as up more. The /‘ompany a — a* 

— — developt g (ompany, per: 
PAs ten’ ring invest in Soles miuing 8 rer 86, 1) 
the best leeality in the world, where fortunes ar- 
dally made b —— and developing mines, ca: 
do no better than to buy stock of this hee 

For further particulars. references, etc. drees 

CHARLES L. KUSZ, * Sec'y. 
Lock box 1979. 


eS DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, Hu mest 
and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 


PRESSES, CUTS, <c., pub! ished. 
LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


68 South Third 8t., 
=} WATIOUAL TY? PHILADELPHIA 
Im- OT os Sue ; 

*8 — 5* y 2 BEE *— Ask 


yous Gre 
ts. rod cal Gnas. E. Hines, 215 
— Philadelphia, 4A 


$10 to $1000 —— Te ae 











Address BaXTun & 17 Wail %,, N.Y. 


It Will Pay to Read This. 





We have entered into with the Sunshine Pu ref tite cian, whereby we 
ase enabled to make unrivaled offer—aa offer Me > assured, secure for us 
pet only your name, the names of ery any of Four finds tnd to our paper. 

J 





ENCYCLOPEDIAS, — 
DICTIONARIES AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
WIT AND HUMOR. 


Worth $8.75. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $4.12. 
WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOR, - 


Freee he muanemacetes wetter, A magaidcent volume ofthe rant and rebel fn, 
vo. ex v i 

gt — engravings page pistes, Gold sule aud 
SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 


Sonsuive vor Littis Cuicpren is one of the mod maguiieentiy Bucirated publications 
in the United States. Size, 1014 by 14%, issued monthly. lve numbers will make a 
pom repent meget yk 4a ony 360 tiful pictures, 60 of them full-page cute. 400 ex- 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - + * 


The oldest literary and famil 2 ott dents TR Read this copy, and thea send in 
your name and secure one of elegant and valuable premiuuis, , 
— — 


Total offeris worth - - - - - 


CHILD’S BIBLE, 








2.00 





Worth $17.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of $6.00. 

THE CHILD’S BIBLE, - $12.00 
Mieminsied titles, cope copay Tego by the tt parse ta segment er full 
stamp. Clear, large type, and printed on exquisitely 


Fhe ed and cit edges, “opel aide 





SUNSHINE FOR LITTE CHILDREN, - - - 8325 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, -- - - - = 200 
Total offer is worth - - = 110 








WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Worth $15.25. Sent on receipt of $8.10. 





WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, - - - = $10.06 
Illustrated and unab A massive volume of 1854 pages. Latest and best edition. 
Colored ates. Library pate. 
authority in our office."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“The best writers use Worcester as their authority.”—N. Y. Herald, 

“The standard dictionary of America.”— Phila. Preas. 

“ Long considered the standard of America.”— vening Post, 
SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 8326 
SATURDAY EVENING POST,- - - - - 200 

Total offer is worth - - = 1825 








SHAKSPERE. 


Worth $27.25. - Sent on receipt of only $9. 60. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, - 


Charles Knight's famous London pictorial edition. In two immense royal octavo volumes 
—5— cuts and % full- plates by the celebrated Sir John Gilbert, A. BR. A.; alse 
46 elegant steel illustrations from the most eminent artists uf Lurope, T heme plates alone well 

in one volume, imported from Germany, for TWENTY DOLLARS, at the establishment of 
Estes & Lauriat, maton. The text cannot be purchased in less than 36 parts, at 60 cents per 


pert. Bound in ‘cloth, elegant, gilt tops and gold staimyja. 


$22.00 





SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 8.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - — 200 
Total offer is worth - . - - -=- $27.25 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Worth $65.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $27.50. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, : - = $60.00 


Ten royal octavo volumes, Library law binding, marble edges, extra gilt. 4000 ⸗ 
ings and i) ma m, and from *9 to 100 elegantly engrave) plates batest and best edition, is 
x ial —— work is made to order oe the great house of J. Kh. Lippineott & Co. of 
piladelphia, expressly for the great premium offer of the beautiful publication of Bcwsuien 


yor Littte Curtpren. It is a library in ite if, is mot sold to the trade, and cannot be 
bought elsewhere for leas than SIXTY DULLAKS. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - 


Total offer is worth 


In order, if possible, to place a copy of our SATU BDAY EVENING POST in every Sa in 


Pennsylvania and adjoining States, and to largely iim reese ite circulation in all sections of the Union, we 
have become parties to contracts for the purchase of entire editions of elegant, rare and valuable books, and 


our readers are respectfully requested to write to us for any stander «t of works; and in connection with 

our subscription department, their orders will be attends “tte at a large discount from retail prices, with the 

etanost care, promptness and satisfaction. Among our “Premium Offers’ we mention the following: 
DICKENS'S WORKS, ) IRVING'S WORKS, 
BULWER'’S WORKS, THACKERAY'S WORKS, 


eet WORKS, MARRYATS WORK 
COOPER'S WORKS, AND OTHER WO 


fe a shove |. Gleb OMe ” forwarded when the ie received by us, Residents 
of aoe, Oi re are enty Crraaeds when money by 
AN orders showid be addressed to the office of 


3.25 
2.00 





| 
\ 
- 
1 





All Sreight char yea ba he poid 
om delivery. | 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


FPEILADELPYEIA. 
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